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The: Naturalist Denomination 
HIS IS THE SEASON when blue-domers mul- 


tiply. Congregations are thinning, while bou- 
levard, golf course, seashore, and lakeside are 
thickly populated. So pronounced is the falling 
off in church attendance that in instances the trus- 


tees feel obliged to close the church for the summer, - 


harmful as they know such action is. Teachers of 
liberal religion can find no particular fault with 
those who spend Sunday in devotion to the God 
of nature, who observe the Infinite Purpose in 
meadow, grove, and stream, for liberal religion says 
that one place to worship God is amid the marvels 
of His creation. But do they worship? Or is 
their contention that God may be found in singing 
birds, humming bees, and: rippling brooks, an 
excuse for taking a Sunday off? 

Every minister knows the trying Sundays pre- 
vious to the summer vacation ; and repeats a prayer 
of gratitude on the last one as he looks down on 
the few remaining stand-bys. We should take reli- 
gion as we take the week-end party, the big business 
venture. Enthusiastic churches will record such 
sustained congregations that the large outdoor 
denomination of naturalists will lose its appeal. 


War is Sin 


HAT THE CHURCHES may do for the 
world no man can measure. Once get reli- 
gious people in earnest, intelligent, and in militant 
order for any good, and the good comes. We see 
it every day. The most powerful foree—which now 
the alarmed politicians, aided by many earthbound 
newspapers, would cripple and destroy—is the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. It marshals a great 
part of the spiritual power of the country, now on 
industrial wrongs against the weak and the young, 
again on the injustice to the public in such an 
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iniquitous bungling as the coal strike, and yet 
again on the most pitiful sin in the world, the un- 
relieved suffering of the tragic Armenians. It cries 
aloud, and it calls for action. 

This is religion, by the grace of God! It is 
girded, it is prophetic, it is terrible against evil 
and eyvil-doers.. And its sublime audacity gets into 
the papers and into the minds of the common 
people, which is the greatest danger of all to those 
who hold the reins and love the status quo. There 
has come to this journal from the Council-a copy 
of an address recently delivered by the powerful 
and polemic editor of the Churchman, William 
Austin Smith, entitled “War and the Churches.” 
Dr. Smith calls for a new thing. His thesis is, War 
is sin. 

What if the churches here in America should flood Asia 
and Hurope and the islands of the sea with propaganda . 
against war, drop it from aéroplanes, instead of dropping 


bombs, send it through secret, channels, teach it in mission 
stations? What if we meant business? 


Never mind quibbling over the last war, says the 
crusader. “I am contending that henceforth war 
is a sin.” 

_ It has now been fully revealed to us what war is made 

of, what are its unclean causes, its substance and its re- 

sults. I maintain that if God has made anything clear to 
the mind of Christendom, He has revealed to us the sinful- 
ness of war. If the Christian Church blesses another 


war, its blessing and its curse will have no further author- 
ity and prestige for our civilization. 


Thus far, “neither the brain nor the conscience 
of the Church has been enlisted in its crusade 
against war.” That is essentially just, though it 
does: not properly acknowledge the indirect effect 
of the ministry of religious ideas and motives 
which the Church has carried forward through — 
the ages. The Church produced Dr. Smith himself! 
And it does not fairly make allowance for the limi- 
tations of the people themselves to receive the truth — 
and do it. But that is a minor criticism, and— 
anyhow, whoever heard of a prophetic soul who — 
also possessed the judicial temperament? The two 
are mutually exclusive. We go along ardently and 
conscientiously with the leading of this emboldened | 
and enlightened man of God. He has a great mes- | 
sage. We repeat it. It is three words: War is sin. — 
Only the conviction that “war is sin” will end war. — 
By all the power of repetition, let us say that; let — 
us make it antiphonal in our churches, our slogan — 
on the street, our brooding and our prayer in~ 
quietude. Let the thing grip and hold us to the 
end. And to sustain our zeal, we must keep in — 
mind the arguments such as this editor puts before 
us. 


Most farmers, artisans, clerks, fathers of families, and 
mothers, prefer peace to war. They would rather raise 
crops, make and sell merchandise, than to lie in the 
trenches waiting to kill somebody or to be killed. With- 
out the help of the devil we couldn’t make warriors of 
men to-day. The Church blesses this beastly business! 
And journalists call it the lesser of two evils! The next 
war may be the lesser of two evils; but if the Church 
blesses that war it will be committing a sin, for God has 
given us the intelligence and the conscience to prevent it. 


Think of those who suffer. The real enemy is not 
killed. “The enemy doesn’t get into the trenches.’ 


q 
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We are told that Stinnes of Germany was the. instigator 
and the brain of the rape of Belgium. It was he who for 
commercial reasons counseled the stripping of Belgium's 
industries and the crippling of the French mines. ... He is 
probably richer to-day than he ever was. It isn’t Stinnes 
that they bomb, and gas, and bayonet when they go to war. 
It is innocent victims like themselves, their own blood- 
brothers in Christ. . .. The bullies dowt get into the 
Edens, The real sinners never breathe the poison gas. 


We must make a new mind. To do so, let us 
choose new heroes; not heroes of war in the first 
place, but heroes of peace who have done good for 
the world, 


the great teachers, doctors, scientists, deserve honorable 
mention. What folly that school-children should know 
all about Napoleon, and so little about Pasteur! All about 
Sherman and nothing about the men who gave their lives 
to conquer the yellow-fever germ in Cuba! Our calendar 
of saints is too exclusive. I should like to see the lives 
written, for use in Sunday-schools, of the great labor 
leaders, whose names few of us even know, who in those 
terrible years of industrial revolution in England, from 
1760 to 1832, led their people out of that terrible slavery 
of factories and mines, hounded by governments, perse- 
cuted by the courts. Men like Cobbett, Hardig, Thelwell, 
Watson, Gerreld, Place, Knight, Prentice, and hundreds 
of others whose names are only preserved in the criminal 
records of their country. They did quite as much, perhaps, 
for the poor of England as the Wilberforces, Hannah More, 
Whitefield, and Wesley, for while the Evangelicals had 
their eyes fixed on heaven and the sound churchmen of 
the Establishment had one eye fixed on the good things of 
this world, untutored labor leaders bore in prison and on 
the scaffold the cross of labor’s emancipation. 


“What if the Church should decide to trust its 
Lord and God, and, with a little of the martyr’s 
weal, dedicate to humanity its conscience and its 
brain?” . 

_ We have the vision, but we let cynics stamp upon it, and 
we tremble and grow faint at their scoffings and their 
doubts. I am sure that God never founded a Church and 

sealed it with the Blood of His Son merely to do what this 


Church of Christ has done, with its brain and its con- 
science, during the last hundred years. 


How shall we do this thing? ‘We shall never 
abolish war by gradual improvement and the slow 
processes of redemption of human nature. Dueling 
was not abolished by converting duelists. Men 
‘still insult and impugn one another’s honor, but 
‘they don’t fight duels. Dueling was abolished by 
a fiat of the Christian conscience. If we wait to 
abolish war till all men love one another, we shall 
wait until Judgment Day. Some generation has 
got to stop the thing short. Why not ours?” 


; 
i Truth and Alcohol 


E GIVE AMPLE SPACE this week to Dr. 
f * Dole’s article on prohibition. There will be 
a variety of opinions about it, and some persons 
will disagree with him emphatically. That is one 
reason why we publish his well-considered convic- 
tion. Another reason is the whole subject needs 
discussion. All over this country there is a senti- 
“ment, not against the abolishment of the liquor 
traffic, but against the violence that has been done, 
in the minds of the objectors, to the inmost demo- 
cratic principle and to the spirit of liberty. There 
is no doubt in our mind that temperance reformers 
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oblivious to the weightier matters of the law. Get 
the good done, is the slogan, and let principles and 
the spirit take their chances. 

In this issue of strong drink, the practical evi- 
dence is all on the side of prohibition. The benefits 
in the past months have been incalculable. We do 
not want the saloon, and we do not want any of 
this light wines and beer business. That never 
would work beneficially among such a people as we 
Americans are; and it would soon lead us into a 
laughable and hypocritical situation which would 
make the present lawless conduct against the pro- 
hibition law seem a very little evil. What we want 
is exactly what Dr. Dole calls for,—education, the 
diffusion of facts, and the truths to be derived from 
facts, on the overwhelming advantage of a non- 
alcoholic national life. But there are two things, 
and not one, here. More important than sobriety, 
as we have maintained in this journal, is the deeper 
and sacred principle of government by the consent 
of the governed. 

Our loathing for the liquor traffic is a genuine 
loathing, and our love of the rights of man is an 
inexpressible love. In order that temperance may 
abound, let our mind be spiritual first and then 
legal; let it be persuasive and then, with a legiti- 
mate majority won over, let it be compulsory. The 
issue is before us, and the forces of evil are fighting 
with might and money. We ought to meet them 
with truth and a love of human welfare. We have 
counted too much on statute. We must teach the 
people to believe in the virtue and profit of life 
free from the taint of alcohol. 


Notes 


This is the truth that our church has been teach- 
ing always; Prof. Kirsopp Lake is speaking: “The 
central point of the Church has always been the 
teaching about Christ, rather than the teaching of 
Christ. ... One of the most remarkable facts in 
the religious life of to-day is the way in which the 
non-theological world is rediscovering the teach- 
ing of Jesus almost as fast as it is abandoning the 
teaching of the Church about him.” 


The men who determine the present policies of 
the United States are members of churches in 
good and regular standing. Their names are 
unectuously displayed as adherents and generous 
contributors to such-and-such church, but while 
they give with the right hand, they pen messages 
with the left which, if they are not dictated by 
partisan rivalry, are hopelessly nationalistic. How 
can the world ever have prosperity until it has 
international concord? And how can it have inter- 
national concord until it looks beyond the pitifully 
circumscribed boundaries of getting and keeping 
what is mine? We must sorrowfully agree that 
the people of the East have reason for concluding 


‘that Christianity is a “blood-spilling religion.” 


The indictment is not wholly true, but it will per- 
sist as. long as the churches permit their govern- 
ments to pursue policies that encourage estrange- 
ments rather than good-will. 
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The Event of the Week 


Republican Germany Takes Up a Challenge 


denly confronted the German Republic with 

a challenge on June 24. The challenge took the 
form of assassination. The victim of the assault upon 
the existing order was Walter Rathenau, the Minister 
of Foreign Affdirs, who was contributing materially 
to the solution of the international problem, the res- 
toration of the -ecqnomic life of Europe and of the 
world. The monarchists—for to them is imputed the 
crime—could not have chosen a better target for their 
bullets, from their point of view. Rathenau was in 
thorough accord with the spirit and basic policies of 
the German Republic. He stood as a wall against any 
attempt to restore the old order. His voice was heard 
and respected in the councils of the Allies. It was 
Rathenau who spoke for Germany in the principal 
negotiations looking to an adjustment between Ger- 
many and her pressing creditors. A large figure in 
business and finance in private life, he inspired the 
French and British spokesmen with a degree of con- 
fidence which in all probability no other German could 
have commanded. 

And it was Walter Rathenau, the man of the hour 
for Republican Germany, whom the instruments of 
Junkerdom struck down at a time when problems of 
decisive importance, not only for Germany, but for 
the rest of the world, were pending. They committed 
an act of irreparable sabotage which in some respects 
paralleled the striking down of the captain of a ship 
when the storm is raging at its worst. But they also 


Ge, MONARCHISM, biding its time, sud- 


offered to the world an opportunity to judge of the. 


stability of the new German political institutions, to 
make an estimate of the permanency of the Republic 
and of its ability to meet assaults upon it by the survi- 
vors of the old order. How did the new Germany 
meet the challenge? How did the German people 
react to the blow dealt at their new life? That was 
the question that the world outside Germany asked 
itself with keen interest. 

The assassins of Rathenau—and their backers in 
what were once high places—must have been impressed 
by the storm of public condemnation that their act 
evoked. If they had any expectation of public sup- 
port beyond the restricted nationalistic circles, the 
first response that Germany made to their challenge 
was calculated to disillusion them completely. Or- 
ganized labor was among the first elements in the popu- 
lation to ery “shame” upon their criminal adventure. 
Socialists, the mass of the bourgeoisie, and the great 
body of the German people in general, rallied to the 
Republic with an instantaneous impulse. It was as if 
the adherents of the old order had called for a vote 
on the main issue, and the voice of the German people 
had answered them with practical unanimity: “The 
old order has passed forever. Germany shall never 
turn back tbe hand of time.” 

It was on the occasion of the obsequies of the mur- 
dered minister that the German people found the op- 
portunity to express their outraged feelings, and their 
respect for the man who had served the Republic un- 
selfishly, cleanly, and with marked ability. The funeral 
ceremonies in the chamber of the Reichstag were im- 
perial in their impressiveness. The Government, from 
President Ebert down, united to pay profound respect 
to their colleague, the man upon whom they counted 
to lead Germany out of the business and financial wil- 
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derness. Eyes of resentment were directed upon 
Helfferich, the nationalist leader, who a few days 
earlier had attacked Walter Rathenau bitterly. In 
the streets, a stern-faced multitude testified to the pro- 
fundity of their determination to resist every attempt 
to turn Germany back on the old course that led to her 
tragic undoing. And then a detail of the funeral pro- 
gram disclosed a hidden and disquieting feature of the 
psychology of the situation. The hearse, and the few 
automobiles following it, were driven at high speed 
to the cemetery instead of traveling the distance with 
the solemnity befitting the occasion. 

That feature of the program, it appeared, had been 
arranged with a view to avoiding an anti-Semitic 
demonstration, for Walter Rathenau was of Semitic 
origin. That fact may have had something to do with 
his assassination. There were sporadic outbursts 
against the Jews—falling far short of the traditional 
Russian pogrom—on the day of the funeral. The Goy- 
ernment was determined to forestall an organized large- 
scale demonstration. So the remains of the man who 
had served Germany and the rest of a disorganized 
world so intelligently and well were hurried to the 
grave as if time pressed. 

The incident revealed one of the problems which 
Germany is facing in these days after the war. There 
is a feeling among many Germans that fellow-citizens 
of Jewish origin—and a Jew in Germany, as in some 
other European countries, is always a Jew—one play- 
ing too large a part, politically, economically, and in- 
dustrially, in the reorganization of the country. Anti- 
Semitism is an old German trait. Despite the ad- 
vancement of many Jews to high positions in the finan- 
cial and industrial life of the Empire as it approached 
its dissolution, the German people were never free 
from the problem of anti-Semitism. Under the new 
order, there are indications that suspicion of the Jew 
and resentment of his activities are being developed 
and accentuated, instead of being eliminated, as is 
fitting in a democracy. The disruptive effects of race 
hatred are evidently bound to play their part in offer. 
ing obstacles to the orderly and creative function. 
ing of the German democratic state. 

As a disclosure and reminder of the problem of anti- 
Semitism in Germany, the assassination of Rathenau 
was both significant and disquieting. The assassins 
no doubt counted upon the psychology of a consider. 
able part of the German people. It is even conceivable 
that they sought to perform their disruptive and re 
actionary work under the veil of anti-Semitic feeling 
But, on the whole, their crime proved a complete fail 
ure in its political aspects. Complete evidence is 
still lacking, at this writing, of the precise ramifica 
tions of the plot that led to the assassination that de 
prived Germany of a leader. There is no evidence, ap 
parently, of any participation by the ex-Kaiser in the 
plans for the restoration of Junkerdom to the Germar 
saddle. But the challenge to the new life of Germany 
conveyed by the crime does not appear to be suscep 
tible of doubt. The manner in which the German Re 
public, and the mass of the German people behind it 
have taken up the challenge is reassuring to the world 
It carries the promise that the German people can be 
trusted not to confront the world with a revival o: 


Junkerism, with all that it implies to the rest of th 
world. Ben. 


My aim, and I trust it will be yours, is never to tak 
counsel of my sensations, but of my intelligence. TI le 
the former have free play, but deny them the right t 
bring me to a decision.—Letters of George Meredith 
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ment addresses are not counted among the great 
t achievements of mankind. Sometimes they are 
“enjoyed, but usually they are endured by a crowd- 
consciousness which has massed its interest on other 
‘matters. To speak well in such a case is hard. Tun 
| Rucistrpr has found some sentiments this year that 
| deserve permanence. These few excerpts it takes 
pleasure in quoting and passing on. 

President Angell delivered his maiden baccalaureate 
at Yale. In conclusion he said: 


Finally, there is the inner sanctuary of the educated 
man’s religion, his philosophy of life. Traditional religion 
is under heavy fire. Many prosperous and worldly-minded 
individuals find it possible to disregard it altogether as 
intrinsically inconvenient. Others of a more intellectual 
cast regard it as a remnant of the superstition of primitive 
man, and as such, beyond the serious consideration of the 
edueated. Still more serious, claimant defenders of par- 
ticular religious views proclaim a fatal clash with the 
teachings of science and attempt to compel the young stu- 
dent to choose between the denial of scientific evidence and 
the acceptance of true religion. These are difficulties of 
no mean order. 

And yet the world has the right to expect that the edu- 
eated young man will come through these troubles with a 
saving faith in the primordial place of righteousness and 
love in the world, and a reverence for the spiritual signifi- 
eance of personality, which after all lies close to the heart 
of all religion and especially of Christianity. Certain it is 
that no man who sees life whole, as the educated man may 
be expected to do, can disregard religious experience as one 
of the majestic and enduring forces in human life. 


i } 
tees SERMONS and Commence- 


To the men of Dartmouth, President Hopkins spoke 
his valedictory, in part as follows: 


But assuming that we ascribe to you intelligence as one 
premise of the syllogism of desirable accomplishment,—I 
do ascribe it to you,—we still need assurance on what the 
college data cannot so clearly give evidence, namely, of 
positiveness and force of character. The present is even 
less than-formerly a time wherein passivity or negativeness 
ean be endured. Aggressiveness of intelligence and posi- 
tiveness of conviction are indispensable for individuals or 
groups among whom there is to be any tangible influence 
which shall make for advance rather than retrogression, 
for light rather than darkness, for satisfaction rather than 
unhappiness. 


President Lowell would offer a variation on a fa- 
miliar Biblical text. He said to Harvard graduates: 


If self-sacrifice be admirable and not foolish, if there 
be such a thing as moral obligation, it is because there is a 
moral order in the universe; and if there be such a moral 
order, it must be for every man’s ultimate welfare to con- 
form thereto. Whether he call his belief in a moral order, 
and the duties it involves, a philosophy, a theology, or a 
faith, he throws away all that is best worth having if he 
fails to act upon it, and if he permits himself to be be- 
guiled into a departure from it by thinking that he cannot 
be much to blame for doing what many others do, he cer- 
tainly is not wise. 

Sometimes one can wish that the parable of the talents 
had been differently told, that it had been the man with 
fiye talents who had neglected to use them to the fullest 
extent, and had therefore been condemned, for to whom 
much ‘has been committed, of him will be required the 
more. Duties lie upon a man according to his power for 
good and evil. Those who can do only little must do that 
little, and great is their merit if they do it faithfully. Those 
whose influence is wider must use it to the full for good, 
and great is their desert if they do so, but great also is 
their deficiency if they neglect their opportunities. Even 
in a democracy, and in any form of civil policy that has 


a 
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ever existed or can be conceived, power is not evenly dis- 
tributed. Public office gives power, business positions and 
wealth do the same, and so do knowledge and the posses- 
sion of a trained mind. Strangely enough the word “tal- 
ents,” which is used in the parable to denote a sum of 
money, has now come to signify mental capacity. So much 
the better for our purpose, because it gives point to the 
appropriate moral here. Many of the men before me will 
have important business positions, many will have wealth 
in greater or less degree, not a few, the more the better, 
will hold public office, and many more will, I hope, take an 
active part in public affairs; but all possess knowledge and 
trained minds beyond the average, and therefore of such 
college men much is required. 


Fourteen questions for an educated man were the 
substance of Dean A. Beebe’s sermon at Boston Uni- 
versity. He said: 


Schools and universities cannot escape dealing with the 
feelings along with the intellect—though some pretend to 
do so. Every student who comes brings his whole nature 
with him. What should be some of the properties of a 
good man? Clearly it must be a mind which is a reliable 
instrument for the discovery of truth, trained to accurate 
observation of facts. You have passed some final examina- 
tions. Here is one more list that is really worth while, 
fourteen questions prepared by a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

“Has education given you sympathy with all good causes 
and made you espouse them? Has it made you public- 
spirited? Has it made you a brother to the weak? Have 
you learned how to make friends and keep them? Do you 
know what it is to be a friend yourself? Can you look an 
honest man or a pure woman straight in the eye? 

‘Do you see anything to love in a little child? Willa 
lonely dog follow you in the street? Can you be high- 
minded and happy in the meaner drudgeries of life? Do 
you think washing dishes and hoeing corn just as compati- 
ble with high thinking as piano-playing or golf? Are you 
good for anything to yourself? Can you be happy alone? 
Can you look out on the world and see anything except 
dollars and cents? Can your soul claim relationship with 

‘the Creator?” 

The good-will is the will that keeps life moving steadily 
toward high goals. The community has the right to expect 
from its university men and women more than from any 
other group, attitudes and conduct consistently noble. 


The present difficult problem of too many students 
and the protest against race discrimination was in the 
mind of President Faunce at Brown. He spoke as 
follows: 


To introduce any discrimination on the grounds of poli- 
tics or religion or race would be abhorrent to any truly 
American college. But if at our table there are not plates 
enough for all, let us exclude the greedy and overbearing 
and inconsiderate and disloyal, whatever their antecedents 
may be; and let us welcome those who are personally clean, 
morally promising, socially unselfish, and desirous to give 
as well as to take. The enforcement of such standards 
can harm no race, no party, no neighborhood, but can 
bring only a higher level of citizenship in every community 
where college graduates live. 

A college course is not the only gateway into life, nor is 
it for the majority of men the best means of education. 
Probably 25 per cent. of the students now in American 
colleges would achieve greater success in living if they had 
never entered, and the colleges would be far happier and 
more effective if that 25 per cent. could be replaced by 
an equal number of students intellectually eager and mor- 
ally desirable who now stand outside the gates debarred 
by cireumstances from their hearts’ desire. 


A chaplain in the United States Navy, Lieut. Frank 
L. Janeway, preached to the seniors in Dartmouth 
College. He got them at once, the reader may be sure. 
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The motto I use for a text I take from the letter-head 
of a prize-fighter. He was a beautiful specimen of physi- 
cal manhood, but as lacking above the neck as he was well 
developed below it. He noted on his stationery that he 
was Jack Johnson’s choice of the ‘white hopes.” The 
main feature of this stationery was the bold ‘statement 
“Challenger of the World.” 

When I first saw it, it seemed to me like a piece of most 
arrogant presumption for any man to assume that title. 
It seemed a large order for any man to eall himself 
“Challenger of the World.” And yet on thinking over that 
title, one can see how true it is. Why shouldn’t we sign 
ourselves “Challenger of the World’? Why shouldn’t we 
say to the world, “Bring on your temptations, your seduc- 
tions, your allurements, your low standards, your cynicism, 
your vanities,: your doubts, and still we challenge you to 
swerve me from those standards which are not of this 
world, but whose beauty we have seen in the great souls 
of all ages.” It is with this slogan that I exhort you men 
going out from this college to set your faces toward the 
future. 

As you start off on the long cruise of life, let me give you 
a few words of advice. First, remember that a moral 
slacker in 1922 is as bad as a military slacker in 1918. 
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The kingdom of heaven has a work or fight law as well as 
the United States. 

Secondly, there is nothing in life that can take the place 
of plain, homely goodness. The prerequisite of a blessed 
earth is righteousness. The Ten Commandments have 
been fulfilled, but they have never been repealed. 

Third, the test of a man is his ability to come back. You 
are not going through this fight without wounds and with- 
out knockouts. Can you come back stronger than ever 
after misfortune? 

Fourth, keep your sense of humor. We are to bear one — 
another’s burdens. Bear them upon your heart, but also 
bear some upon your funny-bone. 

And finally, keep your faith in God. If you haven’t any, 
get it. We don’t care about your theology; we do eare 
for the salvation of your soul. God was the challenger of 
the world par excellence. The world slew Him, but the 
centuries have crowned Him, even if we do not yet fully 
obey Him. Make Him the captain of your salvation. 


a 


On the whole, these make a good showing of homely — 


f 


and searching wisdom for the favored men and women — 
who now take on a little more earnest business. 


Prohibition and Education 


The Spirttual Loss and Danger of a Forceful Method, 


and the Better Way | 


CHARLES 


office of Mr. J. B. Lewis of Boston in the interest 

of an Educational Prohibition Campaign chal- 
lenges the friends of temperance with the question, 
“What do you recommend?” I venture to set forth 
an answer, which does not seem to me to receive suffi- 
cient attention. I have been concerned for many years 
with the problems touching the alcoholic drinks, and 
I took my turn for a time as president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. I do not care now to go into 
the question of how much good is done by the efforts 
to enforce the prohibitory law—much less, I apprehend, 
than many of my friends suppose; but I wish to urge 
that the chief stress needs to be laid again, as it was 
so successfully a century ago, upon the side of moral 
persuasion. The upholders of the prohibitory law seem 
to me to fail rather signally in their understanding and 
study of human nature, and therefore of the relation 
of law generally to the democratic ideal. It ought to 
be obvious that in a democratic (or civilized) society, 
whether a family or a nation, the laws or rules are 
simply the expression of the method of the common 
welfare and safety. They are, or rather ought to be, 
essentially rules of which each and all can say “our” 
in that broad sense of the word which covers every 
man’s interest. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be as yet said of the 
prohibitory law. The friends of the prohibitory move- 
ment, having once come to the conclusion that they 
detested alcohol in all its forms, proceeded to compel 
this opinion upon every one by a majority vote, and to 
follow it up by legal constraint and violence. I be- 
lieve that a very nice question of right is involved 
here. Let us ask whether in the human family, where 
respect and good-will are the ruling values, a majority 
has the right to force its will upon an unpersuaded 
minority. Where does such a right come from? Evi- 


A CIRCULAR LETTER recently issued from the 


F. DOLE 


dently this subject has not yet been thought out in our 
very imperfect democracy. 

But letting alone the “right,” let us put the question 
in the terms of common sense, and with an understand- 
ing of the simplest laws of human engineering. Let 
us say, “Do we do well and wisely, having captured our 
majority for our law, to proceed to a violent enforce-— 
ment of it, while we have not as yet succeeded (or even — 
half tried) in the enterprise of persuading the minority 
to consider the law as ‘ours’ in the general democratic — 
sense of the word?” The fact is, that from the moment — 
that we try to force the unpersuaded will of another, 
we put him at his worst, and lead him into temptation 
to resist us, and always in such a case, involving a con- 
flict of wills, we immediately suffer spiritually our-— 
selves in the strife. That is not good law to which — 
the intelligence and the conscience and the whole hu- | 
manity of the other do not respond. Here again, I . 
think, people have not carefully thought out the condi- 
tions of the proper development and promulgation of — 
a new moral rule. 

Is it not a rather tremendous. undertaking to alter 
the attitude of millions of people from the view of a — 
certain custom as right, to the opposite view of it, and 
to make that a crime overnight which was not a crime 
yesterday? And yet we look on and see millions of 
people thus precipitating their momentous opinion on — 
other unwilling and protesting millions, without the 
slightest touch of sympathy, and straightway joining 
in a ery to “punish” any one upon the other side who 
does not at once accept this new law as “ows”?! Does 
not every mother’s child of us know (however old we 
may have become) that this harsh showing of the rod, 
and this offensive zest to punish, stimulates the will 
to resist? ' : P 

I think that we see here the danger sign, warning us 
that something is amiss. Friction, and increasing fric- 


; 
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tion, and growing resentment, answered back with the 


ery for harsher treatment, mark social disease. We 
pile the blame on those who are dissatisfied with our 


law. We will make them obey, if it becomes necessary 


4 


‘ 


_ in getting rid of the use of alcohol. 


‘to cover the land with spies and informers and special 
police. 


Is this the way to convert human beings to 
the practice of civilization? Do you admire the con- 
duct of a family where they are always whipping 


their children? 


This is not to deny that mankind is on a grand quest 
This is not to lose 
a ray of sympathy in behalf of the mothers and chil- 
dren whom the liquor traffic has brought to sorrow. 


_ My point is, that the work of education in behalf of a 


considerable part of our population, so as to enable 


them to see what we see, and to feel the force of the 


is not half done. 


considerations which have persuaded us to banish al- 
coholic drinks from our homes—this educative work 
Moreover, this is our proper work, 
as law-enforcement is not. Surely this must be true 
of the temperance work that goes on under the lead of 
churches and with the motives of religion! 

People who imagine that they can force an evil out 
of the social life of a community by putting men into 
jail forget that even if they might succeed for a while, 
there are subtler evils yet which will undermine the 
moral health, and are indeed already at work. Do 
we know what mischief we do to our brother-men, for 
instance, when we employ them as spies and detectives? 
Or again, consider how placid the average congregation 
is in its reaction to a sermon on law enforcement. 
People even enjoy the denunciation of bootleggers and 
other rogues, as if this kind of pleasure were a valid 


religious emotion. But how often does any one in all 


the churches undertake the far more difficult effort of 
having a friendly talk with a neighbor, possibly of this 
very church, whose family is falling into the new 
fashion of serving home-brewed drink? Here is a 
chance to show a man wherein his conduct is even 
more fatal to the idea of obedience to law than the boot- 
legger’s business, because his estimable reputation, 
veiling his defiance of the spirit of the law, furnishes 
just the element of hypocrisy which is the stock in 
trade to give excuse to the rogues. Moreover, the 
estimable people who now encourage the breaking of 
the law are fairly susceptible material for conversion 
to our side. If you could win only a few of them over 
to be willing to co-operate personally in the great ven- 
ture of banishing alcohol, you would soon put an end 
to the most dreadful scandal that attends our fash- 
ionable talk about law-enforcement, namely, that our 
fluent praise of our institutions and laws conceals from 
our recognition the charge so common to-day, that the 
laws are made for the poor to obey and the well-to-do to 
elude. The laws are no longer “ours” for the whole 
people, when rich and poor offenders are treated on a 
different scale of punishment. 

Punish them all alike, you perhaps cry. Do you 
not see the difficulty here? We have undertaken to 
make that a crime which is not really crime, at least 
as yet, in the view of millions of people. While now 
you are willing to have the law enforced as against 
offenders whom you never saw, you will not stand for 
putting into jail the members of your own social set. 
Tn other words, the penalties for breaking the law are 
not “our” penalties for the punishment of our own 
group as well as for all others, but they are provided 
by our set of people to be administered to another group 
who have never been persuaded to recognize their 
justice. 

- What I plead for is, that we must do a much costlier 
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thing than the writing of a statute, or even a constitu- 
tional amendment, in favor of temperance, and that we 
must try for a far happier consummation than to set 
up a “dry” nation. We immensely need so to educate 
our people as to produce an “understanding mind,” 
that is, a state of mind in which the people generally 
shall see why we have chosen to abandon drink, and 
shall cheerfully stand by and co-operate in the decision, 
not as the will of a party who would tyrannize over 
the others, but of friendly people who pursue the way 
of the common welfare. 

When the Eighteenth Amendment went into effect, 
I believe there was a generous good-will on the part of 
a multitude of men who had habitually taken their 
wine or beer now and then, but who were ready to 
give it up under the wholesome impression that this 
would be for the general good. I apprehend that this 
cheerful willingness to co-operate in a mighty and 
practical moral movement has largely been lost. It 
needed a brand of education which has never been pro- 
vided, in order to keep it up to the level of continuous 
loyalty. Many were hardly prepared for the drastic 
and inquisitional terms of the Volstead Act, and were 
soon disgusted with the political scandals, which are 
perhaps inseparable from a vast system of costly gov- 
ernmental law-enforcement, necessarily mercenary in 
its character, unlovely and unlovable, and therefore 
exposed to the most insidious temptations to loot and 
bribery. Few had foreseen how great the enterprise 
is in changing the personal habits of masses of people 
overnight by an edict, even though under the form of 
a majority vote. The need of patience and considera- 
tion and not a little wisdom is seen now to be greater 
than ever. Otherwise we shail not win back the good- 
will of the men whose continued co-operation is essen- 
tial to that kind of public opinion on which all whole- 
some law rests. 

I believe that every minister in the country would 
do well (so important is the subject) to speak upon it 
at least once a year with the tone of persuasive reason 
and with a new sympathy, quite free of denunciation 
or harshness, with sympathy especially for those who 


“are still near to the Old World traditions and customs 


touching the time-honored use of wine. He should 
aim to enter into his hearers’ point of view, so as to hope 
to alter it. Meanwhile he would be sure thus to give 
an impression of his religion as a binding and friendly, 
and not an antagonistic, force. This would be like a 
new experience of religion to many of his hearers! 

Finally, the effort at law-enforcement has something 
spiritually dangerous in it. It uses threatening and 
involves the use of punishment. But few human beings 
are good enough to undertake to force goodness upon 
their fellows. The process is somehow dehumanizing ; 
faces develop hard lines; voices lose their kindly tone; 
minds grow narrow. The world has tried the method 
for thousands of years and has never found it to work. 
It is pathetic when tried in ‘churches, for churches 
exist for the growth of all-round love toward all men. 
The unlovely religion and the figure of the punishing 
God or Christ have traveled always along the path of 
barbarism. The time has come for the gospel of the 
friendly God—friendly toward even the unthankful 
and evil-minded, that is, the poorest and most famished 
of men, who therefore most need help. Thus again we 
return to the solid way of patience and sympathy. The 
Almighty Goodness wants nothing of His children 
except what comes by the free movement of willing 
and loving hearts. Here lies the most wonderful op- 
portunity, if men will only take it, for the churches, 
and indeed for all genuine educators. 
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It is Too Soon to Preyudge Lreland 
Lloyd George Justified Himself an Genoa 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


The assassination of Field Marshal, Sir Henry Wilson of 
Great Britain, though it cannot be traced at all to any 
person or persons in the Irish situation, has nevertheless 
aroused anew the. strife in regard to that unhappy island, 
and has no doubt had immediate effect upon the contend- 
ing parties in Ireland. The House of Commons on June 26 
warned the Irish people that the disorders among them 
must cease. Winston Churchill said that the Government 
demands that since the majority of the Irish people clearly 
support the treaty providing the Free State, the Provi- 
sional Government should rule Ireland. If the Free State 
did not carry out the treaty, Great Britain would have to 
take a hand. The outrages in Ulster were blamed on the 
Trish Republican Army. In Mr. Williams’s letter, written 
the latter part of May, the hope is expressed for patience 
and confidence that differences may be ended. 


BricHton, HNeLanpd, May 25, 1922. 

"| are cross Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. De Valera 

are crossing to England for a conference with 

the British Cabinet, or certain members of it. 
The two southern parties have come to an agreement 
to set up a coalition government, and this step has 
created suspicion among certain people in this country 
as to what they really intend to do. I cannot pretend 
to know the meaning of this agreement, but it is very 
difficult, until we get further information, to under- 
stand what objection there can be to the agreement 
made by Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera. We have 
been deploring their differences ever since the treaty 
was signed, and wishing that they could come to an 
agreement to work together. Now that they have 
done so, some people want us to believe that it is a 
surrender by Mr. Collins to the De Valera position, 
and that England will yet be betrayed. But it has 
been evident that between Mr. Collings and his oppo- 
nents there must be either an amicable agreement or 
bloodshed. Their coalition might be able to restore 
stable conditions in Ireland, and there would be less 
danger to the treaty in such conditions than in the 
present state of affairs. It is at least too soon to pre- 
judge the question, and any hastiness in supposing 
that we are betrayed is certainly unwise and unfair. 
A few days may bring us more light. 


+ 


In my last letter I wrote of the necessity of a moral 
stand on the part of Mr. Lloyd George if he was to ac- 
complish in English life and in Huropean politics any- 
thing like what his powers would enable him to do. 
Estimates of Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa are very con- 
flicting in this country. My own conviction is that he 
did take his stand without flinching, and that his 
moral prestige has considerably risen. The Northcliffe 
press did its utmost to make Genoa a failure, and the 
Morning Post has been a bitter opponent all the way. 
Lady Bathurst, the proprietress of the Morning Post, 
is, according to Lord Northcliffe, the most powerful 
woman in England, next to royalty. I have heard it 
said that she is also the most vindictive woman in 
England. American readers must not, however, take 
the Northcliffe press and the Morning Post to be repre- 
sentative of British opinion at the present time. The 
main bulk of the British people will stand behind Lloyd 
George so long as he stands for the policy of peace and 
reconstruction in Kurope. Among the vast mass of 


our people there is no backing whatever for the present 
official French policy. 

No government that proposed to take the soldiers 
of this country with France into a further occupation 
of Germany would stand many days. There is a great 
movement now on foot in this country, as in other 
countries, to have great “No More War” demonstrations 
in July. And though I cannot hope that England can 
ever make demonstrations that will match American 
efforts of that kind (you are past-masters at organi- 
zations), I have no doubt that there will be a very 
hearty and widespread and determined voice uttered 
throughout this country. The people are sick of the 
war, and much disillusioned with its results. Army 
and Navy advocates and militarist politicians are not 
popular now. It is questionable whether they will 
spread their banners very much at the next election, 
and not questionable that if they do they will be routed. 
In the great industrial constituencies especially, the 
revulsion of feeling is profound. The other day, e.g., 
Leicester, which threw Ramsay MacDonald contemp- 
tuously out in 1918, returned a Labor representative 
with an enormous majority. And one of the best-in- 
formed persons in that town told me that when the 
General Election comes, Labor will sweep the floor 
with all other candidates in Leicester. 

None of us know when the General Election will be. 
But if Mr. Lloyd George should have to appeal to the 
country on his present European policy as against the 
official policy of France, the Labor Party would be 
embarrassed. They would all feel that they were bound 
to support the Lloyd George policy because it has been 
from the beginning their own policy. Yet, of course, 
party questions would have to be considered. It seems 
to me that the way out for the Labor Party would be 
to let all their candidates explain to the constituencies 
that there was no danger, but the greatest possible 
strength, to anything Mr. Lloyd George could do in 
the direction of wise reconstruction and in securing 
peace, from the return of a strong Labor Party to Par- 
liament. The Labor Party would, of course, want to 
be there to differ from Lloyd George and whatever 
government he represented, on their own questions, 
but they would never be a weakness to a foreign policy 
of peace, rather, indeed, a great strength to it. 


+ 


Since Mr. Churchill once said that the Labor Party 
was not fit to govern, the phrase is often used by some 
with approval and by others for contradiction. In the 
first number of the. new Labor Magazine, Mr. Philip 
Snowden deals with the allegation that Labor members 
have failed in Parliament. He says that of the men 
who have become known recently for their work in Par- 
liament he can name three Labor men for one Liberal. 
This, of course, does not answer the question whether 
Labor is fit to govern. I do not personally expect 
that Labor will be returned to power at the next elec- 
tion, though no one knows what will happen if there 
is a landslide, which there may be. But if Labor found 


itself with the responsibility of forming a govern- — ) 


ment, the question whether it could do so successfully 


] 
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would depend entirely on whether it would have got 
its.best men in. The Parliamentary weakness in the 
Labor Party has been that the local parties have so 
often insisted upon the return of Trades Union Secre- 
taries as members of Parliament. A man may be a 
very excellent Trades Union Secretary, and a useless 

mber of Parliament. The Labor leaders know this 
quite well, and are facing it. Constituencies have 
been found for a number of the intellectuals, and if 
these were returned I think the Labor Party could 
form a very satisfactory and able government. Some 
of those who are in Parliament now would be among 
the number—Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. William Graham, and others. 
Mr. Sydney Webb, who is often consulted by cabinet 
ministers for information on their own department, 
has, I believe, a safe constituency, and will certainly 
be returned to the next Parliament. If in addition to 
these the Labor Party secured the return of Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald, and Mr. Snowden, Mr. Norman Angell, 
Sir Leo Chiozza Morey, Mr. R. H. Tawney of Oxford, 
Mr. E. D. Morel, Mr. Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, and others, they would be able to constitute 
a front bench of much abler men than those of the 
present government, with a few exceptions such as 
Lloyd George and Churchill. For the Labor Party 
itself, the best thing that could happen would be to 
go into strong opposition for four or five years, and 
then come into: power. 


Tt is difficult to say what the prospects are for the 
old Liberal Party. In my opinion they are not bright. 
Mr. Asquith does not inspire, and Lord Grey’s attitude 
toward the Entente leaves many Liberals in doubt as 
to what he really means, as to whether he would still 
advocate a sort of understanding with France which 
might land us in military responsibility. For myself, 
I have no use for Mr. Asquith or Lord Grey. I cannot 
forget that they formulated the war aims in the most 


‘idealistic terms and yet made a secret pact with Italy 


which was contradictory of those terms. And almost 
before Lord Grey’s signature on that treaty was dry, 
Mr. Asquith reiterated those idealistic aims, and said 
that they were our aims still. We should probably 
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never have seen the text of that treaty if the Bolshe- 
viks had not published it. The need of the world 
above all things is an international policy above in- 
trigue. We want statesmen who are willing to put 
their cards on the table, and to deal with the people 
faithfully and aboveboard. The people have to pay 
the piper when trouble comes, and if they do not call 
the tune they ought to know at any rate what the tune 
is, and have the opportunity of deciding whether it is 
to be played at all. 
48 


Mr. Adamson of the Miners’ Federation tells us 
that miners’ wages in almost three-fourths of the 
coal-fields are now down to 8s. 444d. a day, roughly 
£2 2s. per working-week. Some time ago it was said 
that the main need was for miners to produce more 
coal, and then they would get more money. They 
have increased the output of coal in a remarkable way 
from month to month; the net result of the increase 
of output has been a reduction of wages! There is 
terrible distress in the mining districts, and I am 
afraid that trouble looms ahead. The railway men’s 
wages have been reduced according to sliding scale 
following the fall in the cost of living. This has been 
done by the agreement made between the companies 
and the unions. The same agreement assured that 
wages must not at any time fall below 100 per cent. 
above the pre-war rate, because everybody recognized 
that the pre-war rate was a scandal—the average was 
25s. per week. There has been a significant hint given 
from the companies’ side that this agreement must be 
revised and wages must come down. 

The Labor fighting-chests are empty, and confidence 
in the value of what is known as “industrial action,” i.e., 
the strike, is greatly weakened. But hope is corre- 
spondingly growing in what can be done by political 
action. The employers’ eyes are on this danger too, 
and a bill is now before Parliament which is designed 
to cripple the financial power of the unions to help 
Parliamentary candidates. This is the day of the 
Haves, but it will not always be so, and it would be 
wiser for employers to be reasonable and even generous 
in their day of power rather than lay up wrath for the 
day of wrath. 


Karly Days in 
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the Northwest 


“The Daughter of the King” 


WILLIAM G. ELIOT, Jr. 


of Mrs. Frazar that I pause still further to note 

a few facts gathered and partly quoted from a 
letter which her husband wrote to my father at the 
time of her death. 

Mary E. Evans was born in ‘Sika reens Mass., 
December 13, 1816. She died in Portland, Ore., April 
21, 1884. She became a member of the Unitarian 
church, February 5, 1843, ten years prior to her coming 
West. In this church she felt, as she often expressed 
it, that she had “found a faith she had longed for, 
and that filled her soul.” 

The Frazars left Dorchester, Mass., in 1853 and 


S" MUCH GREW from the character and labors 


“came by the ship Whistler around Cape Horn to San 


Francisco, arriving November 28 of the same year. 
They came to Portland soon after, and the year 1857 
found them living on a farm two miles from Portland, 
on the east side of the Willamette River. Daily wor- 
ship was maintained in her home. Her ardent interest 
in the Sanitary Commission during the Civil War 
brought her into touch with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Burrage, who were found to be similarly interested 
in Liberal Christianity. In the commemoration service 
for Mrs. Frazar, to which I have referred, my father 
said: “Her allegiance to the Unitarian name and cause 
must not pass without mention. She seldom failed 
to confute or silence any one who aspersed or slandered 
the Unitarian name. With her, to bear witness for 
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it was loyalty to the Master, whose faith she believed 
it to be. She was a Unitarian from the conviction 
that Jesus taught the world the deep and expanding 
spirituality for which that name tries to stand. And 
this is essential Christianity. Her heart responded, 
and her life witness answered to such words as those 
of her loved author, Channing: ‘The moral nature is 
man’s great tie to divinity. If so, there is but one mode 
of approach to God. It is by faithfulness to the inward 
everlasting law. Nothing annoyed her more than the 
kind of patronage- or would-be tolerance with which 
some people might speak of Unitarians, as if scantly 
admitting ‘that they might be Christians.’ She would 
rather be flatly opposed and abused than so patronized. 
Her faith was of that large and positive kind which 
exults in the assurance that all the world will some 
day come to it, because affirming more than any other 
and timing truer with the ever revealing and expand- 
ing word of the living God.” Of her it could as truly 
be said as of any woman who ever lived what Mrs. 
Rebecca Palfrey Utter said in her poem “The King’s 
Daughter,” first published in the Unitarian Advocate 
while Mr. Utter was minister in Olympia, Wash., a 
few years later,—words with which my father closed 
his commemorative address. Many of you know the 
poem, though I repeat here only the closing stanza: 

For tho’ the land she lives in is most fair, 

Set round with streams—a picture in its frame— 
Yet in her heart deep, secret longings are 
For that mysterious country whence she came. 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because—she is the daughter of the King! 


Until a year or two ago, when it was displaced by 
a gas and oil station, the house in which the Frazars 
were living when we arrived in Portland (for they 
had moved from the farm into the city) was on 
Fourth Street between Main and Madison, facing the 
east. 

Houses were scarce in the city at that time, and 
we remained with the Frazars five or six months, 
until a house my parents were waiting for could be 
finished and made ready for occupancy. This house 
still stands on Salmon Street between Fifth and 
Sixth, facing north. We lived here until about 1875. 
My earliest recollections of this home and of Port- 
land and of our church date from the spring of 1869 
and from that time on mingle into the story I am 
telling. 

Now we must go back a few years and tell how it 
was that the first Unitarian church in the old Oregon 
country had come: into existence, and how it could 
be that a Unitarian church in this isolated community 
could call a man to be its pastor. 


a 


In 1843, when the first American provisional govy- 
ernment on the Pacific Coast was organized at Cham- 
poeg, a point on the Willamette River about thirty 
miles south of Portland, the entire male white popula- 
tion of the-Oregon country was less than two hundred 
souls. In the fall of that year and in the years im- 
mediately succeeding there were large emigrations 
from the East to the West. But a setback came in 
1849 upon the discovery of gold in California, when 
considerable emigration from Oregon to California 
took place, and emigration from the East to the Pacific 
Coast was largely diverted southward. In 1867 the 
population of Portland was probably not more than 
5,000 or 6,000. The community was without railroad 
connections with the world. Our mail came across the 
continent by pony express to San Francisco and north 
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from San Francisco by ocean steamer, or else across 
the mountains of Idaho and down the Columbia River, 
and required from fifty to sixty days in transit from 
the Missouri River. We had telegraph communication 
with the East, but a telegram cost five dollars, and 
that in a day when a dollar would purchase more than 
twice as much as now. But distance did not diminish 
the ardent patriotism of the people here, and they 
were keenly alive to the problems and hopes of our 
national life. Portland had its share of the rougher 
adventurers who had found their way to the Western 
shore; but it certainly had more than an ordinary 
number of the true pioneers. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that all the pioneers were alike. To be a true 
pioneer, it is not enough to leave the East behind and 
go West. They were the true pioneers who when they 
came West brought the East with them in terms of 
agriculture, industry, commerce; political, religious, 
and family life. 
=: 


Among the latter were our own liberal Christian 
folk. Some of them had come to know each other 
already and to share their common religious interests, 
—for example, the Frazars and Burrages whom I have 
already mentioned. The Burrages were from Leomin- 
ster, Mass. Mrs. Burrage was the aunt of Charles A. 
Murdock of San Francisco. At that time, as I have 


already said, the Frazars lived on a farm situated - 


east of what was then called East Portland and cover- 
ing the land now known as Laurelhurst Park, one of 
our most beautiful municipal playgrounds. Mrs. 
Frazar had gathered together a few of the women who 
were similarly interested, and they formed the “Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle.” At a meeting held in the home of 
Mrs. Ira Goodnough a constitution was adopted with 
the following preamble, which Mrs. Frazar wrote as 
an expression of their faith in the coming of the church 
they hoped for: “We, the friends of liberal Christianity, 
pioneers of that Christian faith, in this new land, do 
here unite for the purpose of strengthening each other 
in the same, and pledge ourselves, God helping, that 
by prayer and earnest effort we will use every en- 
deavor to promote and advance the same.” These 
women always began their meetings by repeating to- 
gether the Lord’s Prayer, a usage that has been faith- 
fully maintained to the present hour by the women’s 
organization of the Portland church. In a recent 
revision of the constitution of the present-day women’s 
organization the original preamble above quoted was 
incorporated. The first money that the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle earned they expended for a communion 
service, the same which is faithfully used to this day 
by the Portland church. 
(To be continued) 


Jesus taught the doctrine of personal responsibility. 
Casting aside all traditions of creed, ceremonies, and 
emotionalism, he taught us to worship God through 
faith in man. It is said that he was the first true 
Democrat who ever lived. He was a respecter of per- 
sonality, not of persons. He taught us to deal with 
our neighbor as man to man and to pray as man to 
jod. He taught that all men are our neighbors, and 
that whatever injustice we do to the least of these falls 
likewise on us. He taught the sanctity of human 
values, that loving man is our only way to the love of 
God. To the young and strong in this our century 
comes the call for human service as never before in th 
lifetime of the world.—David Starr Jordan. 
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Main Point at Issue between Mr. Street and Mr. Parker 


| é 


The objections by Fletcher D. Parker to 
the Community Chest, as expressed in the 
June 8 issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
are so sweeping in their condemnation, 
erroneous in their conclusions, and super- 
ficial in their observation of the facts of 
the situation, that it seems only fair to 
this movement, which now is established 
in more than sixty American cities, to 
submit the true answers to the objections 
which Mr. Parker raises, and the facts 
as to the results which have been attained. 

Let me answer first Mr. Parker’s ob- 
jections. He begins with four “surface 
objections.” 

The first objection is that social agen- 
cies with a religious background must 
either be left outside of a Community 
Chest, to shift for themselves, so that 


the Chest is incomplete, or that by their. 


inclusion the door is opened to sectarian 
bitterness. He says it is a nice ques- 
tion as to whether or not these agencies 
really belong to a Community Chest. 

As a matter of fact, the usual experi- 
ence of Community Chests is that all 
agencies doing a bona fide social work in 
an approved manner are admitted, whether 
under the auspices of a religious group 
or not. The nice question has already 
been settled this way in practically every 
Community Chest or financial federation 
in the country. When these agencies stay 
out of the Chest it is not usually because 
the Chest is unwilling, but because the 
agency is unwilling to “play the game” 
with other social agencies and considers 
itself primarily a religious agency rather 
than a social agency with responsibilities 
to the community as a whole. The inclu- 
sion of these agencies in a Community 
Chest, and the consequent co-operation of 
Catholic, Jew, and Protestant to raise the 
funds for the agencies, which in spite of 
all religious differences do serve the people 
of the community, has been the greatest 
foree for unity regardless of creed which 
has appeared in this country in the last 
generation. 

_ Mr. Parker’s second surface objection 
is that “each society has built up a de- 
yoted clientele eager to work for its wel- 
fare but not anxious to give to a general 
fund which includes work these good 
people are not interested in, and work 
that in some instances they believe to be 
detrimental.” The truth, of course, is 
that no agency has such a devoted and 
exclusive clientele, but that most of the 
leading citizens of a community give to 
a considerable number of agencies. 

_ Mr. Parker continues: “This objection 
is sometimes met by allowing givers to 
designate where their money can go, in 
the confidence that the general pool can 


_ be so divided that all agencies will still 


receive the amount originally designated.” 
Mr. Parker is apparently not aware that 
the privilege of designating agencies to 
which one’s money shall go is allowed, not 
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The author has been connected with 
the Community Chest movement for 
over eight years, having been assist- 
ant secretary of the Cleveland Fed- 
eration for Charity and Philanthropy 
from March, 1913, to December, 1916, 
and director of the Welfare League 
of Louisville from November, 1917, to 
July 1, 1921. Since then he has been 
director of the Community Council 
of St. Lowis, which has not yet de- 
veloped a Community Chest as one of 
its activities but which has made 
what is declared by competent au- 
thority the most thorough study that 
yet has been made of the Community 
Chest movement. 


He says, “This is all right provided it 
does not go too far, but if one organiza- 
tion carries on a quiet campaign for 
designations, it may receive far more than 
its share.’ Mr. Parker apparently is un- 
aware that practically every Community 
Chest in the country has the provision 
that if a greater amount is designated to 
an organization than its budget calls for, 
the extra amount, with the consent of the 
givers, shall revert to the general fund 
of the Chest. 

His third “surface objection” is, “The 
success of the plan rests upon the assured 
record of certain well-known and popular 
institutions, which have submitted honest 
budgets, and which are called upon to 
earry a great number of others to suc- 
cess or suffer a radical pro-rata cut in 
their running allowance.” The success 


of the Community Chest depends not upon . 


having a few well-known agencies to carry 
a lot of less well-known agencies to suc- 
cess, but upon the adoption, for all the 
participating agencies, of the most effec- 
tive method of finance, the method of vol- 
unteer personal solicitation, and upon the 
adoption of this method in a co-operative 
way, so that by working together the 
member organizations can achieve better 
results. His thesis that some “carry” the 
others is not proved by fact. 

The intentions of social agencies usu- 
ally are honest, and it would be exceed- 
ingly hard for them not to be honest, 
with the system of audited financial state- 
ments and detailed budgets on which Com- 
munity Chests base the amounts which 
they seek to raise. 

As for the ‘‘radical pro rata cut in their 
running allowance,’ most Community 
Chests in the last year have raised more 
than was needed for the current expenses 
of their member organizations ; where the 
complete amount needed has not been 
realized, the cuts have not usualiy been 
pro rata, but upon agreement of the mem- 
ber organizations themselves as to where 
euts could best be made; and even where 
the full amount sought has not been 
realized, the amount actually secured has 
been so much greater than the amounts 


“sometimes,” but practically invariably.formerly secured by the separate endeay- 


ors of the organizations that criticism 
on this score has no force whatever. 

Mr. Parker’s fourth “surface objection” 
is that a Community Chest keeps its mem- 
ber organizations from expanding their 
work and thereby removes an incentive 
for effective work. The actual truth is 
that Community Chests have advanced the 
financing of social agencies and of social 
work in general far more than the old 
competitive system ever did. Wor the first 
time in the history of social work, social 
expenditure is looked at by the Chest 
from the community point of view, and 
measures are taken to provide the quan- 
tity and quality of social service which 
the community needs. The result has 
been a tremendous expansion of existing 
social agencies to meet needs never before 
adequately met, and a creation of new 
agencies or departments to meet needs 
never before touched at all. 

Then come the “two considerations 
which go to the very root of things.” 

The first of these fundamental objec- 
tions is that “the more successful a Com- 
munity Chest is, the larger its list of 
supporters, the more representative its 
clientele, the more surely will it grow 
into an oligarchy of wealth where no 
worker can give a genuine opinion along 
lines of social reform without endanger- 
ing his budget, or a replica of city govern- 
ment.” In other words, Mr. Parker is 
afraid of both an aristocracy and a democ- 
racy. Such a paradoxical objection hardly 
deserves an answer. 

The attempt in practically all Com- 
munity Chests is to make them as demo- 
cratic as possible, to increase the number 
of givers, to give them a vote in the affairs 
of the Community Chest, and also to give 
the social workers themselves full repre- 
sentation on the governing board. As a 
matter of fact, the social workers usually 
have far more representation on the board 
of a Community Chest than they do on 
the board of the average social agency, 
which is made up entirely of people who 
are not social workers, but tell the social 
worker what to do. 

It is to be hoped that the greatly in- 
creased number of people giving to Com- 
munity Chests will have a distinct effect 
upon government, making the citizens de- 
mand both that government do more than 
it now is doing to prevent social ills and 
also that government take over from time 
to time many activities now supported by 
private funds, thus leaving private philan- 
thropy free to pioneer in fields not now 
adequately served. 

The second fundamental objection which 
Mr. Parker advances is this: “But the 
great outstanding objection to the Com- 
munity Chest is the exalted place which 
it gives to social work unrelated to reli- 
gious motives.” This perhaps is the most 
glaringly inaccurate criticism of all, and 
also would be the one of least moment if 
it were true. 

Most of the board members of Com- 
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munity Chests which I have known person- 
ally have been ‘actively connected with vari- 
ous religious: groups. Ministers, priests, 
and rabbis are conspicuous members of 
Community Chest boards all over the 
country. 

Religious agencies have profited by Com- 
munity Chests just as much as their usu- 
ally limited fields of action have allowed. 
A Methodist orphan asylum can expand 
no farther than the number of Methodist 
orphans, while a-visiting nurse associa- 
tion or a family case work agency run 
on non-sectarian lines can expand indefi- 
nitely and render ineréasingly varied and 
effective service. 

It seems to me that Mr. Parker has 
entirely misconceived the spirit of modern 
social work. There is a steady and ir- 
resistible trend toward taking the denomi- 
national shackles off social work. The 
religious label tends to restrict it to 
people of a religious group only. 

We are, I hope, getting away from a 
narrow denominationalism in social work, 
as I hope we shall get away from it in 
religion. It is as foolish to label a woman 
a Unitarian social worker as it would be 
to label a man a Unitarian doctor or 
a Unitarian lawyer. The religious spirit 
in social work is getting stronger and 
stronger, but it seems to me that the task 
of the church is not to create more char- 
ities in the name of each particular “ism,” 
but so to inspire men and women that they 
will render service, in social agencies and 
as members of the community, in the name 
of that broad humanitarian principle 
which is behind and above all denomina- 
tions and all creeds, which attempts to 
get all creeds and all faiths to work to- 
gether for those things which they have 
in common. 

This, to my mind, is the genius of the 
Community Chest. Let those who stand 
for a narrow sectarianism make the most 
Ofte 

So far, 
answer to objections. 
a statement of fact? 

I submit the findings of a committee of 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants of sev- 
eral denominations (of whom one was a 
minister, former president of a Church 
Federation!), which studied the opera- 
tion of Community Chests in forty-five 
cities, including Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, and others of lesser 
size, which heard unfavorable opinion as 
well as favorable opinion, and came to a 
unanimous approval of the movement as 
a whole and recommended its adoption 
in St. Louis as soon as enough agencies 
expressed their willingness to participate. 
(Note that it is left to the organizations 
themselves to decide whether or not they 
want it.) The summary enclosed was 
adopted on May 11, by the Community 
Council of St. Louis (made up of ninety 
welfare agencies, public and _ private, 
Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, non-sectarian, 
white, colored). It is based upon infor- 
mation as late as April of this year. 


this discussion has been an 
May it close with 


The following is an abbreviated sum- 
mary of the study to which Mr. Street 
refers: 

1. A greater spirit of unity among all 
religious, social, and economic groups in 
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the community has resulted from the 
united effort of Chest campaigns. 

2, A larger total given has been the 
almost invariable result of the Community 
Chest. 

8. More givers than under the old sys- 
tem of separate appeals have almost 
invariably been secured by Community 
Chests. In forty-six cities reporting on 
their last Chest campaigns, givers num- 
bered 11 per cent. of the total population. 

4. Despite the economic depression of 
the last year, twenty of the Community 
Chests have secured as much or more than 
they asked for; nine have secured 90 per 
cent. or more of their quotas; thirteen 
have secured 80 per cent. or more; and 
only twelve out of fifty-four listed have 
secured less than 80 per cent. 

5. Larger gifts from former givers to 
the separate agencies have resulted. 

6. Gifts have apparently been made 
more effective through the economies, the 
consolidations, and the improvements in 
methods. 

7. The cost of solicitation and collection 
has been greatly reduced. 

8. Boards of directors, executives, and 
paid and volunteer workers of agencies 
participating in Community Chests have 
been relieved from financial worry and 
given time to devote to the real social 
work of their organizations. 

9. Givers usually are more interested 
because of the more comprehensive public- 
ity program which most Chests carry on, 
and because donors are relieved from 
repeated solicitations. 

10. National agencies doing local work, 
Such as the Red Cross, the Y., W. C. A., 
the Y. M. C, A., and the Boy Scouts of 
America, etc., are frequently members of 
the Community Chests. 

11. Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and 
non-sectarian agencies are included in most 
Community Chests, as well as all types 
of social service from relief. work to educa- 
tional and preventive activities. 

12. National and state agencies not 
doing a local work, and foreign relief 
organizations are sometimes included in 
Community Chests, but not usually. 

13. The fundamental principle of the 
Community Chest is not that it be all- 
inclusive, but it includes all properly 
qualified agencies which wish to secure 
the advantages of co-operation in money 
raising. 

14. The standards for membership in 
Community Chests are about the same as 
those usually established by Chamber of 
Commerce Committees on Charities En- 
dorsement. 

15. Where there is a Community Coun- 
eil, the Community Chest, it seems, should 


‘be developed as a department of the Coun- 


cil, rather than as a separate organiza- 
tion. ; 

16. The Community Chest is essentially 
a piece of team-work between social 
agencies and givers. As such, most 
authorities agree, its directing board should 
be made up of board members of partici- 
pating agencies, of staff members, and 
of the contributors of these agencies, so 
that all points of view are represented. 
Experience indicates that these board 
members should be democratically elected. 

17. Givers are generally allowed to des- 
ignate which agencies, if any, they wish 
to share in their gifts. In actual practice, 
little use is made of the privilege of 
designation. 

18. Community Chests usually require 
the presentation of complete budgets, 
backed up by audited financial statements, 
from all agencies which wish to partici- 
pate, 

19. The objection that the Community 
Chest removes the giver one step farther 
from the object of his charity is met by 


(12) [Jury 6 1922 
the privilege of designation and by an 
adequate program of publicity. : A 

20. The chief defects in Chests seem to 
have been lack of competent executive 
direction, failure to make the participating 
agencies realize that their boards are still 
responsible for whole-hearted co-operation 
in the campaign, lack of thorough prep- 
aration for the campaign, failure to make 
smaller givers realize they are not giving 
to one agency but to several, failure to 
train volunteer solicitors adequately, and 
too great increase in budget requests by 
agencies. The remedies for these defects 
are self-evident. 

21. Current expense contributions only 
are usually sought in Chest campaigns. 
Wxperience shows that funds for large 
additions to buildings and equipment or 
for entirely new plant are best handled 
separately. 

22. Most campaigns are conducted in 
the fall of the year, either in October or 
November. Campaigns usually are for a 
period of a week or ten days. 

23. The period financed is usually one 
year, generally the calendar year. 

24, Thoroughness is more important in 
organizing a Chest than speed, All eligible 
agencies should be invited to participate 
in it; all givers, if possible, asked for their 
opinions and their promises to co-operate. 
No unwilling agency should be forced into 
a Community Chest. 

Social agencies which are members of 
Community Chests have been asked con- 
fidentially by St. Louis agencies what they 
think of the Chest. Out of ninety-two 
replies tabulated, eighty-seven agencies 
were entirely in favor of the Chest, three 
in favor with reservations, two opposed. 


Mr. Parker replies to Mr. Street as 
follows : 


Mr. Street, formerly connected with 
Community Chest movements in Cleveland 
and Louisville, and now endeavoring to 
promote one in St. Louis, is qualified to 
bring out the advantages of that form 
of raising money, and his communication 
deserves a careful and respectful reading 
as representing the point of view of those 
who favor such joint efforts. 

Unfortunately for his argument, he has 
spent most of his effort in proving facts 
frankly admitted in my article. I quote 
from it, in Tur Cristian Recister of 
June 8: “Where the Chests have been 
successful they have secured a measure of 
standardization of budgets, have saved on 
collection expense, and have greatly in- 
creased the number of givers and the 
amount of money available,” and, refer- 
ring to the four initial problems to be 
faced, “These are surface difficulties, and 
in some cases are avoided and even over- 
come.” : 

Having wasted so much ammunition in 
proving me correct (we must not mind his 
accusations of ignorance on my part, as 
they might appear two-edged), he has 
little left for the two fundamental points 
at issue. 

In answer to my objection, “A success- 
ful Community Chest tends toward be- 
coming either an oligarchy of wealth or 
a replica of city government,” Mr. Street 
cracks the joke that ‘Mr, Parker is afraid 
of both an aristocracy and a democracy.” 
Here again I admit he is correct to this 
extent,—that I am afraid to grant to 
either of these or to any other form of 
government the right to give funds to pri- 
vate charities whether they are religious 
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or not. 


In Massachusetts that is an 
accepted fact written into the constitution, 


so at least some others believe my fear 
to be well grounded. Perhaps if he were 


J 
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to examine our national practice he might 
even find the same “fear” present at the 
seat of our government. 

We come to the fundamental point: 


The great outstanding objection to the 
Community Chest is the exalted place 
which it gives to social work unrelated 
to religious motives. ... Social work is 
inadequate, because by itself it fails to 
reach the springs of human motive, and 
because at best it can give people more 
food, better bodies, and more knowledge, 
but not more peace nor more power... . 
’ It will be freely admitted that if a Com- 
munity Chest is to succeed, it will be 
because of the generosity of men and 
women who in their own or a previous 
generation have received their inspiration 
toward unselfish service from religion. 
In return for this heritage the Community 
Chest exalts non-religious social work, and 
gives the impression that anything Chris- 
tian is either narrow or out of date. It 
tends to run off into non-perpetuating 
effort because it deals in advice and relief 
rather than in spiritual incentive. It 
cannot , produce another generation of 
givers, or even good people, but must 
depend upon religion to do that. 


Mr. Street again proves part of my 
statement with gusto by saying that ‘‘min- 
isters, priests, and rabbis are conspicuous 
members of Community Chest boards all 
over the country,” but he wholly omits to 
comment upon the fact that irreligious 
social work is powerless either to make 
men good or even to perpetuate itself. 
With sweeping assertiveness he indicates 
that where religion as such does social 
work it is narrow and limited in its scope. 
Father Damien who gave his life for 
lepers, Livingstone, a Christian mission- 
ary who spent himself in trying to drive 
the slave trade out of Africa, Tuckerman, 
the saint who relieved the poor in Boston, 
the “sectarian” missionary doctors who 
drove the plague from Manchuria, the 
Friends who have led us all in the Christ- 
like effort to feed our enemies when they 


-hunger,—these and their predecessors back 


to Jesus are all waived aside and instead 
is enthroned a case worker with a ques- 
tionnaire. 

The argument of Mr. Street runs: Reli- 
gion may talk, but it may notact. It may 
inspire people for non-religious agencies 
to use, but if it guides their activities it 
must needs be narrow if not bigoted. 

Mr. Street admits that the fundamental 


‘difficulty with the Community Chest is 


that it cannot include the agency whose 
primary aim is to inspire, and which only 
secondarily gives material assistance and 
expert advice. He must know that if it 
does include such agencies, sooner or later 
it will become involved in quarrels aris- 


ing from fundamental differences of opin- 


ion, religious and otherwise, in its gov- 
erning body. The principle of free reli- 
gion and private charity in a democracy 
is so essential that it must be guarded 
even though the by-path of immediate 
efficiency, and larger contributions beckons 
us along the easy way that eventually 
abolishes it. 


Preach your religion without diluting it, 
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G. Stanley Hall on Unitarianism 
In one of his lectures on ‘Morale: the 
Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct,” 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., vividly describes 


what Unitarianism was and what he 
thinks of the church that was once the 
leader of free Protestantism. As our con- 
temporary the Christian Freeman, Uni- 
tarian organ among the Scottish churches, 
‘says: “Here is a challenge. Will any one 
take it up?’ According to Dr. Hall, ‘the 
most liberal of all the Christian denomi- 
nations still harks back to Channing, 
Emerson, and perhaps Parker, and in place 
of the earlier radical Protestantism which 
characterized it, tends to a mild -xstheti- 
cism, and is declining because it is uneu- 
genic and does not make good by adding 
proselytes to make up for its losses from 
race suicide. With the casting off of 
old forms it lost the saving sense of 


- reality, and lives with a touch of Nar- 


cissism in a beautiful dream-world it has 
made for itself. It disapproves revivals, 
and. its seminaries have not led, as they 
ought to have done, in the advancement 
of liberal Christian scholarship. It clings 
tenaciously to the dogma of a personal 
objective God and individual immortality, 
hopes for Heaven, but has allowed the 
doctrine of Hell, its vital counterpart, to 
lapse to innocuous desuetude; while even 
in the liberality it has so long plumed 
itself upon, it is very often surpassed by 
individual leaders in other denominations 
commonly thought more conservative. In 
the most virile and promising movement 
Protestantism is without any kind of or- 
ganized advance guard, but is led onward 
towards freedom by noble volunteers and 
stragglers.” ——_— 


The Score Stops the Strife 


The situation was at high tension re- 
eently at Jackson, Mich., when at the 
eighty-seventh annual conference of the 
Michigan State Baptist Convention, funda- 
mentalists and modernists, premillenarians 
and anti-premillenarians, contested the 
issue, waiting not on the order of their 
speaking. When the Detroit News began 
to announce the baseball scores through 
the radio receiving set installed in a little 
aleove in the church where the confer- 
ence was being held, the preachers forgot 
the Infallible Book and the Second Com- 
ing, and their differences, and, gathering 
opposite the receiving set, applauded as 
Detroit made its runs. We suggest as a 
work of grace the installation of a radio 
outfit at the Northern Baptist Convention 
now in session in Indianapolis. — 


Presbyterians Consolidate Boards 


The Presbyterians made notable changes 
in the method of organizing the church 
boards at the General Assembly which 
met at Des Moines, Ia., May 18-28. The 
new plan means that where the Presby- 
terians have had sixteen different boards 
and agencies, in the future they will have 


; and never tone it down.—_ Mahatma Gandhi. but four. The women’s missionary soci- 
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eties are being merged with those of the 
men. All home activities are being trans- 
ferred to a new board to be called the 
Board of National Missions. This takes 
over the former Board of Home Missions, 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions, 
the Permanent Committee on Evangelism, 
the Board of Missions for Freedmen, the 
Board of Church Erection, and the Com- 
mittee on Chaplains. The new Board of 
Christian Education will absorb such 
former societies as the General Board of 
Education, the Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work, the educational in- 
stitutions of the Woman’s Board of Home 
Missions, and the missionary departments 
of home and foreign missions. 


That Famous Baptist Gift Again 


The gift of Mexican oil stock made by 
a Baptist layman of California to the 
Baptist Home Mission Board, to which 
certain creedal restrictions were appended, 
has been reported to have materially de- 
preciated in value. Dr. D. C. Garabrant, 
chairman of the Board, now states that 
while this depreciation did occur, at pres- 
ent the stock is higher than it was at the 
time the gift was made. 


Fosdick on the Fundamentalists 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in a recent 
sermon preached at the First Presbyte- 
rian Chureh, New York, on “Shall the 
Fundamentalists Win?’ spoke of the dif- 
ference as “the controversy that threatens 
to divide the American churches, as 
though already they were not sufficiently 
split and riven.” Later in the sermon he 
defines the fundamentalists as follows: 
“We should not identify the fundamen- 
talists with the conservatives. All funda- 
mentalists are conservatives, but not all 
conservatives are fundamentalists. The 
best conservatives can often give lessons 
to the liberals in true liberality of spirit, 
but the fundamentalist program is essen- 
tially illiberal and intolerant.” 


Bryan’s Influence Minimized 


The Continent, a Presbyterian paper, 
has been conducting an investigation 
among the colleges of the country with 
reference to the allegation of Mr. Bryan 
that students have traveled far from the 
faith of their fathers, and that such de- 
fection has been due to misguided scien- 
tifie teaching. The consensus of opinion 
from the nearly one hundred colleges in- 
terviewed was that students usually pass 
through an intellectual unrest. Some of 
the college presidents declared that this 
was the object of college training. A few 
students may leave the church. More, 
however, are won ‘than are lost. Most of 
the institutions appear to be continuing 
the teaching of the evolutionary theory 
despite the opposition of Mr. Bryan and 
the fundamentalists. If the colleges give 
Biblical courses, they employ text-books 
written by men who are classed as higher 
critics. 
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What Use is Poetry? 


An “ultimate consumer” of poetry, Mr. 
iE. H. Jenkins, writes to the Editor of the 
Yale Review. He says he is puzzled. 


What is poetry anyway? he asks. Why 
and for whom is it written, and what is 
the use of it? ‘The essence of poetry,” 
says one who was at pogt, “seems to be in 
so dealing with things as to awaken in us 
a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense 
of them and of our relation with them.” 
That seems quite comprehensible; that is 
what the consumer wants. 


Along comes another authority, how- 
ever, and says the “masses” never can 
know what poetry is; if this means that 
even the critics cannot tell what it is, 
the masses are no worse off than the en- 
lightened are. Mr. Jenkins continues: 


There may be, and there seems to be, an 
esoteric form of language which only the 
illumined can write and understand and 
which they call poetry. Of such collections 
of words, sometimes without a subject or 
predicate, with strange imagery such as 
“bending recurved blossoms of the storm” 
—which suggests only scurrying umbrellas 
—the masses can certainly never have the 
slightest comprehension. But is this po- 
etry ? 


Leaving aside definition, what the con- 
sumer wants to know is why poetry is 
written and what use is it? If it is not for 
the general reader, “who in blazes is it 
for?” There is no satisfaction in saying 
poetry is for the benefit of the poet—the 
joy of self-expression and that sort of 
thing. Any man who has to earn his 
living by serving other people’s needs will 
hit hard any such anti-social, self-deceiving 
notion. The thing put squarely up to the 
poet is exactly what is put up to the mer- 
ehant, who either produces wares to be 
used, or fails. What can the consumer 
of poetry use? Mr. Jenkins says 


in all of us, proletarian consumers of po- 
etry, there is a strong desire to get away 
from the routine of every-day, to make 
some brief escape from the pettiness of it, 
to get some food or satisfaction which 
neither the soil, the shop, nor the office can 
supply: This is not a mere indulgence. It 
is a necessity like the salt or the vitamins 
in our food. It relates the day’s work to 
the work and thought and drift of the 
world. It gives us a little sense of what 
Lanier calls ‘‘the great soft rumble of the _ 
course of things.” It helps to make us 
doers—not mere drudgers. 


It greatly pleases one reader who 
thinks Mr. Jenkins more “illumined” than 
he believes he is, to have him say that the 
“art of the artist does not concern us.” 
That carries with it the proposition that 
a thing is good if it serves; it is no good 
if it does not serve. It leaves rather cold 
the claim of “art for art’s sake.” It means 
the restoration to respectability of the 
despised word “utilitarian.” 

We have heard so much disparagement 
of the usableness of things, the practica- 
bility of ideas, from certain supernal 
preachers and many other dwellers in 
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realms afar off, that it brought us to the 
breaking-point when a distinguished dean 
of divinity said the other day that a 
symphony was an end in itself. We 
would not speak of its utility. ’“Dwould 
cheapen, debase it. Think of sueh ab- 
surdity. What good and practical and 
eyen business uses will two hours with 
Monteux or Thomas yield for the bread- 
winner, taking him next day, next week, 
high out of the moil and carrying him 
through what otherwise is a task to ser- 
vice? Hyen worship, said this sky-piloting 
and learned person, is an end in itself, 
and must not be debased to utilitarian 
purposes—such as—he did not say, but let 
us say—keeping a steady moral course, 
getting a grip on the divine principles 
that make for success, catching the word 
that feeds and spurs worthy ambition to 
full self-realization and the power of ser- 
vice in this present world. 
Mr. Jenkins speaks verily : 


We are after some spiritual food which the 
job does not supply. It makes little differ- 
ence to us, of the literary proletariat, what 
the form of real poetry is. The free verse 
of Henley’s ‘Margarit Sorori,’ the awk- 
ward roughness of Browning’s ‘‘Gramma- 
rian’s Funeral,’ the melody of Lanier’s 
“Song of the Chattahoochee,” or the solemn 
march of the Ninetieth Psalm—all of them 
meet the want. 


And more than that, the poet’s business 
is to supply the job what it lacks, what 
it must have, indeed, to be a decent, even 
a sufferable, job. Stored up, true poetry 
“steals into the memory almost unawares, 
Without conscious effort of memorizing 
and at unexpected times rises into 
thought and to the lips, to refresh one 
withal when one most needs it. That is 
the kind of poetry which is of great use 
in the world; it is the only kind worth 
writing or reading. It is the standard 
by which time will judge of the right of 
poetry to be called poetry.” This is the 
eloquent and convincing opinion of the 
“ultimate consumer.” 


THE BOOKSHELF 


The Jewish Nation 


Tne Jnws. By Hilaire Belloc. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This book has at least the merit of 
speaking plainly about a problem we all 
know exists, but about which we publicly 
say little. However much individual 
Jews may be liked and respected; every- 
body knows that they are felt to be for- 
eigners when taken in a mass. Hotels 
which cater to them lose other patronage. 
When they move in numbers into any 
suburb, the Gentile families moye out. 
Fraternities in the universities often ex- 
clude them; the sentiment on the campus 
is often felt by the Jews to be against 
them; and some universities are said to 
have already taken steps to decrease the 
percentage of their Jewish students. Now 
we in America do not publicly acknowl- 
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edge this, probably because we think such 
talk will increase the friction, and keep 
the American ‘‘melting-pot” from work- 
ing. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the English 
publicist and author, declares that the 
‘“melting-pot” -will never work here, that 
the Jews will always remain foreigners 
in all countries. “If their form of cour- 
age, their form of generosity, their form 
of loyalty is, as it is, of a different quality 
or color; if we perpetually feel, as we do 
feel, the friction caused by this contrast, 
so do they, presumably, feel a correspond- 
ing friction in their dealings with us. We 
shall neither of us be able to change that 
state of affairs.” 

If we cannot make loyal Englishmen, 
or Frenchmen, or Americans from Jews, 
what are we to do? The author holds 
that much of the bitter feeling, now in- 
creasing toward the Jews all over the 
world, and appearing for the first time 
in a threatening form in America, arises 
from men thinking that the Jews are like 
themselves, and then being disappointed, 
and in their reaction becoming bitter or 
vindictive toward them. So he believes 
that we should recognize that at heart 
they are permanent citizens of a foreign 
country, and then should train ourselves 
to treat them with the reserve and the 
respect with which we try to treat other 
foreigners. When we teach ourselves to 
think of them as different (we already 
feel them in the mass as different) we 
shall not be surprised or hurt to find 
that their ways are not our ways. But 
how about permanent foreigners and na- 
tionalization? Mr. Belloc does not make 
a plain statement here, but seems to hold 
that first our opinion toward them should 
change, and then changes may be carried 
out in regard to their legal position. He 
seems to hold it would be better for the 
Jews to get such laws passed before it 
is too late for it to be done in a reasonable 
spirit. For the old liberal spirit in Eng- 
land and France, which thirty years ago 
would have opposed any form, however 
mild, of segregation, is dying out. “Every 
one knows that to-day the appeal of the 
Jews” from the action of any nation 
passing laws separating them from others, 
“though it might still be supported offi- 
cially, would be received by the public 
with indifference. Ten years hence it 
may be received with derision.” 

Some of the reasons why we feel the 
Jews as strangers may be wrong as given 
by the author, but the general fact re- 
mains true. If Americanization means. 
that the steam-roller must flatten out all 
ancestral national peculiarities in our 
immigrants and turn all into the spare, 
puritanical New England type, then it 
is an absurd and fanatical ideal. Too 
much color would be lost out of our na- 
tional life. We need to preserve the best 
in each, group. But, on the other hand, if 
large groups of peoples so fail to respond 
to American ideals that they permanently 
feel themselves first as Irishmen, or 
Italians, or Slavs, or Jews, and only 
secondarily as Americans, then something 
is dangerously wrong. How the Jews 
as a mass meet this test will determine 
whether they are permanently to be a 
disturbing problem in our life. But had — 
we not better give them more time to — 
decide for themselves? We all know Je 


one who knows. 
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who act, who feel to us, and no doubt feel 
to themselves, Americans first of all. We 
all know families of Jewish ancestry who 
haye merged their interest and their 
loyalties gladly in the common American 
life. Are we by a hard, inflexible doc- 
trine of perpetual, ineradicable difference, 
or worse, by some kind of legal political 
segregation, to shut the American door 
on them; or are we to hope that under 
sympathetic treatment thousands of others 


will follow their example? Most of us 
will differ here from the doctrinaire 
answer Mr. Belloc gives. Ri. Ss. L, 


Tradition and Progress 

TRADITION AND Procress. By Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Good wine needs no bush.” The mere 
fact that this is a group of essays from 
the pen of Gilbert Murray is enough. Here 
is ripe scholarship, mellow experience, 
pointed comment upon contemporary ques- 
tions, temperate reflection on things past 


’ combined with discerning prophecy con- 


cerning some of the things which are to 
eome. The style is calculated to make any 
writer blush with envy. The culture mani- 
fested is of the kind that only English uni- 
versities seem able to produce. The result is 
a work which every lover of noble literature 
will find thoroughly delightful. Its gen- 
eral scheme is clearly stated by the author 
in his introduction: “For good and evil, 
the present writer is a ‘grammaticus’ and 
in particular a Greek student. His special 
form of experience and the point of view 
to which it leads are given in the first 
paper, ‘Religio Grammatici’ Starting 
from some study of ‘letters’ as the record 
made by the human soul of those moments 
of life which it has valued most and most 
longs to preserve, he makes his attempt 
to understand its present adventures and 
prospects. The next three essays deal 
more or less directly with Greek subjects, 
or rather with the light thrown by par- 
ticular phases of Greek experience upon 
modern problems of society and conduct 
and literature. Then the connection with 
Greece becomes slighter, and by the end 
of the book we are dealing directly with 
modern questions.” We heartily recom- 
mend this book to minister and layman 
alike in search of substantial literature 
for vacation reading. While some of its 
chapters are by no means easy reading, 
they will richly repay the labor expended 
upon them. A. R, H, 


The Balkans 

Nwar EASTERN AFFAIRS AND CONDITIONS. 
By Stephen Panaretoff. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Mr. Panaretoff has for some years filled 
the post of Bulgarian Minister to the 
United States. In this volume, which 
is made up of lectures delivered by the 
author before The Institute of Politics 
at Williams College, he deals with the 
affairs of the Near East with special 
reference to the Balkan situation. 

His illuminating discussion covers his- 
torical, linguistic, political, religious, and 
social subjects. The presentation of 
these topics is of necessity brief, but 
deeply interesting. It is the work of 
The development of the 
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PRIVILEGE OF LITERATURE 


Books delight us when prosperity 
sweetly smiles; they stay to comfort 
us when cloudy fortune frowns. They 
lend strength to human compacts, and 
without them grave judgments may 
not be propounded. 

Ricuarp De Bury. 


Balkan States, their struggles, the growth 
of the Christian Church in them, their 
relations to the Turkish Empire, and 


their recent wars,—the first and the 
second Balkan struggles, together with 
their share in the World War,—these 
topies are dealt with very creditably by 
the author. He makes a plea for a Balkan 
Confederation and regrets that “the deci- 
sions of the Peace Conference in regard 
to the Balkan Peninsula were taken with- 
out any reference to the wishes of the 
people concerned.” In his opinion, the 
conditions created by those decisions “will 
not insure peace to the Balkan Peninsula, 
nor pave the way to a closer union among 
the Balkan States.” 

It is somewhat of a disadvantage to 
the book that it contains no “table of 
contents” and no index. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, however, the book will 
be of much value to those who are inter- 
ested in Near Eastern affairs, especially 
to those of the Balkans, “the powder 
magazine of Europe.” A. M. RB. 


The Path of Prayer 

PRAYERS or FRANK W. GUNSAULUS. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The hidden fire of the preacher’s heart 
is revealed in his prayers. Something of 
what the pastor of Central Church, Chi- 
cago, who was also president of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, was, and 
more of what he aspired to be, are dis- 
closed to us in these prayers, taken down 
verbatim during the service, and now sent 
forth to a wider ministry by his daughter. 
Dr. Gunsaulus always tried to make his 
service of worship a unified whole, and 
these prayers undoubtedly lose some of 
their intent because they are now dis- 
joined from sermon, hymn, Scripture, and 
anthem. Reference is made occasionally, 
however, to the text of the anthem from 
which the central thought of the prayer 
is caught up, and this helps us to appre- 
ciate rightly the larger meaning. The 
voice of the preacher is now stilled, but 
those who loved him will find a sugges- 
tion of his power in some of these beauti- 
ful prayers, through which he led his 
people into the presence of God. c.R. J. 


New 


Other Altars 

An InTRODUCTION TO THD STupY or SomMu 
Living RELIGIONS or THE Hast. By Sydney 
Cave, D.D. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 

This book is unusual in two ways; in 
the first place, for the amount of accurate 
information contained within its brief 
compass. The student of religions could 
hardly do better than begin here his study 
of Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and the religions of China and 
Japan. Dr. Cave has the ability, not too 
common among writers of books, of stat- 
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ing his ideas concisely, without padding. 
The book is crammed with information 
which most books of twice the size would 
not contain. In the second place, the book 
is unusual in its point of view. Too often 
Christians forget that other religions are 
also living religions, able to command the 
loyalty of modern men, and ministering to 
their spiritual needs. Dr. Cave believes 
with Dr. George R. Dodson that under- 
standing is impossible without sympathy. 
He insists that the beginner should first 
be taught to appreciate the nobler ele- 
ments of non-Christian religions. Those 
who are interested in a possible synthesis 
of the great religions of the world in some 
kind of universal faith will find in this 
book an able, scientific analysis of reli- 
gious systems which remain to-day power- 
ful spiritual forces. CG. Bid. 


History of English Plays 

A Snort History or THn EnGrisH Drama. 
By Benjamin Brawley. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Within the limits of scarcely more 
than two hundred pages, Mr. Brawley 
has managed to condense the story of the 
entire growth of British play-writing 
from its earliest beginnings to the reign 
of the fifth George. With admirable dis- 
crimination he has skillfully condensed 
his material, omitting everything unessen- 
tial and retaining everything necessary. 
Intended for use as a college text-book, 
it reveals so much genuine scholarship in 
its particular field, that it is certain to 
find a host of readers among all students 
of dramatic literature. Nowadays they 
are legion. 


Two Funny Books 

Rertecrions ov A T. B. M. By Himself. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

THROUGH THY SHADOWS. By Cyril Alington. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. : 

To any one looking for reading that is 
genuinely amusing, we have no hesitation 
in recommending both or either of these vol- 
umes. They are calculated to drive away 
the worst case of chronic blues. If you 
have an invalid friend, or one in the later 
stages of convalescence, in these books 
you will find just the gifts you are looking 
for. The Reflections of a. T: B. M.-are 
written in a style pleasantly good-humored. 
without a trace of caustic sarcasm. They 
treat of various feminine types, as widely 
different as “The Modern Mother,” “The 
Lady Next Door,” “The Trained Nurse,” 
and “The Show Girl.” Mr. Alington’s 
story, on the other hand, in spite of its 
title, is an excellent bit of pure farce. 
Wildly improbable as to plot, it describes 
a group of likable people coping with a 
succession of situations, each a little fun- 
nier than the last. Just long enough, it is 
certain to keep its readers chuckling to 


the last page. A. B. BH, 
EEE 
The college-bred man who does not 


conceive his task in life as one compelling 
him to make some contribution to human 
advancement, as well as a means for sup- 
plying bread and butter and starting a 
bank account, is unworthy of his privi- 
leges.—James Rowland An gell. 
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Celebrating 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I've turned a hundred somersaults, 
I’ve yelled till I am hoarse; 

I’ve romped with Shep, and skinned the cat— 
And both my shins, of course. 


I brought some tadpoles from the creek, 
And waded barefoot—say ! 

I’ve done ’most every stunt I know, 
Since school let out to-day! 


Tom Looks After Cousin Rose 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“I’m so sorry it had to happen to-day, 
Tom. But when an emergency comes we 
simply have to meet it. As if I needed 
to tell a Scout that! I can think of one 
thousand and one things I ought to do 
instead of rushing off to Great-aunt 
Fanny’s to minister to a broken arm. 
But I must till she can get a nurse from 
the city. So you must be here to meet 
Cousin Rose in my place,’ sighed Mrs. 
Morton, adjusting her veil, and seizing 
her bag as Tom warned from the door 
that the interurban had whistled. 

Alone in the pleasant cottage on the 
lakeshore Tom couldn’t help feeling that 
things had gone “squee-geed.” Yesterday 
the world had been a fine place. He was 
a lucky fellow to be spending the vacation 
so near this beautiful lake that he need 
only run a few yards down the lawn and 
splash in. Not far distant were pine 
woods where the village Scouts held 
meetings in summer, and did regular In- 
dian stunts. They had accepted Tom on 
sight and had asked him to join their 
two-day hike to Mount Dearborn. 

There was the rub. After looking for- 
ward to this trip for a week, getting his 
bed-roll and kit ready,—bang! from a 
elear sky came this thunderbolt of dis- 
appointment. There he was this glorious 
morning, dawdling about the big porch, 
his mother speeding away in answer to 
the S. O. S. that had come early by tele- 
phone. She hoped to return the next day, 
but meantime (and what a mean time it 
was!) the boys were now gathering at the 
Scoutmaster’s for their start to the hills. 

“Worst of all,’ summed up Tom, de- 
jectedly, “I’ve got to doll up and be at 
the station this afternoon. Pretty tough, 
having to make a fuss over a perfectly 
strange woman I never saw.” 

He was to meet his mother’s cousin 
from the West, Rose Olney, and do the 
honors as best he could in the absence of 
his parents. “Guess I’d better get over 
my grouch,” he reflected as he cooled off 
after a spasmodic mowing of the lawn. 
“What can’t be cured has to be endured, 
they say. And J’ll certainly count meet- 
ing Cousin Rose my good turn for to-day.” 

He need not deny himself a good swim 
in the lake, so he donned bathing-trunks 
for consolation. Tom was as much at 
home in the water as a porpoise, and he 
knew much about first aid from experi- 
ence in his Southern home on the bay. 
He stood on the screened upstairs porch to 
see if by chance there were other bathers. 
He gasped in astonishment to see a tiny 
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overall figure running pell-mell down the 
pier. 
“If it isn’t the new little tyke next 
door! Where’s his keeper, anyway ?” 
Bobbie next door was hauling a toy 
boat by a string, his earnest intention 
being to sail his boat all alone. What 


was a bathtub when a beautiful lake 
waited for venturesome folks? For one 
moment his nurse had left him. “I’ll run 


upstairs for my workbag,” she told him, 
“then we'll go to the shore and you may 
dig in the sand.” 

But Bobbie had more ambitious aims. 
He had a feeling that nurse would not 
let him sail his boat. He was leaning 
over the edge of the pier as Tom stood 
transfigured with surprise. The next 
breath it happened. A splash, and Tom 
tore downstairs, hurled himself down the 
lawn, and dived into the lake where the 
boat still floated. Nurse came out, missed 
Bobbie, and seeing Tom’s wild drive 
guessed what had occurred. She screamed 
as she ran. She had been left alone with 
the child that day, and her feelings may 
be imagined. 

There were few people around, that 
time of day, but a few women and curious 
children had gathered by the time Tom 
dived twice and finally came up with an 
unconscious little burden. 

“If anybody here knows a thing about 
helping me,’ panted Tom, hoping that 
some first-class Scout might appear like 
a magic mushroom. “Some one please 
run for blankets,” he begged, and two 
women obeyed. Just then, light feet came 
flying, and a slim girlish figure burst into 
the awed circle, and before Tom realized, 
his wish had been granted, and deft fin- 
gers were aiding him wonderfully. 

Glancing at her once, he observed 
friendly blue eyes that flashed him a 
hopeful message. ‘We'll save him,” they 
said encouragingly. When the doctor ar- 
rived, there was little left to do except 
to take the little chap home to bed and 
prescribe for his further care. “You 
folks did the real work,” he told Tom and 
the girlish woman who had dropped from 
nowhere in particular. She was adjust- 
ing her smart toque, smoothing her tweed 
suit, and as she and Tom were left alone 
on the pier, she flashed him a humorous 
smile, remarking, “Well, Tom, that was 
rather a strenuous introduction !” 

Tom felt that any further shock would 
finish him. ‘Look at me hard,” ordered 
the stranger, laughing merrily as Tom 
faltered, ‘“Are you Cousin Rose?” 

“Guessed it the first time. Now you 
hustle home and get into dry togs, young 
man,” she advised in her breezy com- 
radely way. ‘No, I didn’t arrive in a 
parachute. Just caught an earlier train 
and thought I’d surprise your mother. I 
tipped a boy to show me your cottage, 
found it empty, and saw there was some- 
thing going on here. I hate to miss any 
excitement, and thought I might help. So 
there you were, and here we are!’ By 
this time they reached the cottage and 
she shooed Tom upstairs. 

Tom dressed with a chuckle and de- 
scended in high good humor. Here he had 
dreaded looking after Cousin Rose, who 
certainly was looking after him exactly 
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as his mother would have done. Over the 
good lunch she prepared so easily, Dick 
Crane, troop leader, sang out from the 
back door: “i; Tonr! Scoutmaster 
couldn’t get away this morning, so we're 


still here. Besides, we voted to wait till 
you could join us. How about this after- 
noon ?”’ 


“Can't do it, Dick,” began Tom, in em- 
barrassment. But Cousin Rose’s clear 
voice settled it quickly. “Of course he 
can. Isn’t your motto ‘Be prepared’? I 
don’t care if your mother doesn’t get 
home right away. I'll take possession of 
this cozy place and have a good rest, I’ve 
been traveling so long. You trot along 
and V’ll explain it to your mother.” That 
is how Tom found himself hiking along 
happily with the rest into the cool pine 
forest that evening. And he never forgot 
the eventful day he stayed at home to 
look after Cousin Rose. 


Rags and the Lavender Scarf 
HELEN P. METZGER 


Beatrice sat on the shady side-porch, 
working busily. She was knitting a scarf 
for Cousin Anne, whose birthday was 
to-morrow. It was almost done, now; 
only three or four more rows, and then 
mother would bind off the end stitches 
for her. Mother had promised to help 
with the fringe, too. Click, click, went 
the needles, as the little hands pushed 
them slowly in and out of the soft lay- 
ender wool. And the little girl’s thoughts 
were as busy as her fingers. 

“Cousin Anne’s specially fond of layen- 
der,” she was saying to herself. “I’m glad 
I heard her say that. She taught me to 
knit when she was here last summer, but 
I know she’ll neyer ’spect me to knit a 
scarf or anything for her. So it'll be a 
great big surprise. I’m glad she’s coming 
to-morrow to spend her birthday.” And 
then, because there wasn’t much more 
time to finish the scarf, Beatrice hurried 
as fast as she could without dropping 
stitches. 

“There,” she said at last, “that’s the 
last row, and there’s only a tiny ball of 
yarn left. Lucky there’s another ball for 
the fringe.’ Carefully sticking the extra 
needle into the work, she laid it-on the 
porch seat, and went into the house to 
find mother, and also to get the extra ball 
for the fringe, and the scissors. 

Mother didn’t seem to be in the house, 
so Beatrice was gone for some time, hunt- 
ing her, finding her at last in the attic, 
where she had gone to look for some 
patches. 

Meanwhile, out on the shady side-porch 
there was a small but curious visitor. 
Rags, the little dog that lived next door, 
had trotted over on a friendly visit. Not 
finding any one about, he walked around, 
looking for something interesting. There 
it was! Some one had made him a nice 
bright-colored bed on the porch seat! Up 
he jumped and turned around on the lav- 
ender scarf before settling down into the 
soft nest. He disturbed the small ball of 
wool, and away it rolled across the porch 
Rags saw it go, and at once forgot about 
the nice soft bed. He’d rather play, any- 
way, with that jumping, rolling thing 
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there on the porch. So down he sprang, 
raced after the ball, and caught it in his 
teeth. He looked around, as though ex- 
pecting some one to come and take it, as 
his master always did. But there was no 
one in sight. 
tags had been trained, so that he knew 

what to do with lost things. Down the 
porch steps, and across the little strip of 
lawn that separated the two houses, he 
started. But suddenly he stopped. Some- 
thing was wrong. He dropped the tiny 
lavender ball, and it rolled along on the 
grass several feet. Rags sprang after it, 
and caught it again. But again he had 
to stop, for no more yarn would unwind. 
So once more he dropped it, and watched 
it roll along a foot or two. 

In this way the little dog managed to 
get the yarn across to the other house. 
In the living-room sat Grandma Howard. 


She was knitting, too, though now and — 


then her work would drop into her lap 
while she dozed for a few minutes. She 
woke up suddenly from one of these dozes 
to find Rags standing near her, holding 
something in his mouth, and looking up 
as though he were well pleased with him- 
self. Grandma stooped down and took 
the end of yarn from between his teeth. 

“Why, Rags,’ she said, “how did you 
get my yarn? I'll warrant you’ve got the 
ball half unwound, and likely tangled 
around chair legs, or something, at that.” 

Rags, seeing he was not to be praised, 
didn’t stay to hear any more. Grandma 
knitted a few more stitches, then fastened 
in the end of yarn Rags had brought her, 
and went on with her hug-me-tight. Sud- 
denly the yarn grew tight. She gave a 
few gentle tugs, but it was no use. It 
was fast somewhere, just as she had ex- 
pected. 

She was just going to get up to look 
for the trouble, when she heard voices. 
Then Beatrice and her mother, who had 
followed the tight line across the lawn, 
stood in the doorway. Beatrice was car- 
rying the lavender scarf. They were both 


laughing, for they suspected that Rags 


had been at the bottom of it all. And 
when they saw grandma tugging at the 
end of wool, and looking very much pro- 
yoked, they had to laugh harder than 
ever. Then grandma saw that the other 
end of her yarn was fast to the lavender 
searf in Beatrice’s hand. And then she 
knew that Rags had been guilty, and she 
had to laugh, too. 

“Rags must have known that the hug- 

me-tight and the scarf were,exactly the 
same shade,” said mother, “or he wouldn’t 
have tried to fool you this way.” 
. “Gousin Anne will like her present all 
the better when I tell her this,” laughed 
Beatrice, “for she likes jokes, and she’s 
specially fond of dogs.” 


Berries Sweet 
REBECCA HELMAN 


My Auntie has a berry patch, 
With berries large and sweet; 
The biggest ones the sweetest are, 

And those I love to eat. 


Then Auntie laughs and teases me: 
She says it’s very rare 

For her to look at those I pick 
And find some big ones there! 
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A Child’s Evensong 


The sun is weary, for he ran 
So far and fast to-day ; 
The birds are weary, for who sang 
So many songs as they? 
The bees and butterflies at last 
Are tired out, for just think too 
How many gardens through the day 
Their little wings have fluttered through. 
And so, as all tired people do, 
They’ve gone to lay their sleepy heads 
Deep, deep in warm and happy beds. 
The sun has shut his golden eye 
And gone to sleep beneath the sky, 
The birds and butterflies and bees 
Have all crept into flowers and trees, 
And all lie quiet, still as mice, 
Till morning comes. 

—Richard Le Gallienne. 


Sentence Sermon 


God’s far stars shall guide thee 
When the long day is done. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


The Longest Suspension Bridge 


The largest and longest single-span sus- 
pension bridge in the world will cross the 
Detroit River at Detroit, Mich., and thus 
eonnect the United States and Canada. 
The main span will be 1,803 feet across, 
and the weight of the bridge will be 
107,000 tons. Six of its cables will be 
twenty-one inches thick. Its lower deck, 
which will stand 110 feet above the water, 
will carry four railway tracks on which 
electric engines will be used. The upper 
deck, ninety-seven feet wide, will have 
two roadways, carrying six lines of traffic, 
two sidewalks, and two trolley tracks. 
Railroad trains now cross the river at 
Detroit on ferryboats. An American- 
Canadian company, authorized by Con- 
gress and the Canadian Parliament to 
do the work, has already begun to build 
the bridge. 


Our Post-office Workers 


Postmaster-General Hubert Work gave 
some interesting facts about the United 
States postal service in a recent speech 
at Springfield, Il. 

The Government receives $464,000,000 
revenue each year from the postal service. 

There are 326,000 skilled employees in 
the postal service. 

During the last ten years the revenue 
from the postal service has doubled. In 
that time the number of the employees 
has increased only 9 per cent. 

In 1639 the first post-office in America 
was established at the house of Richard 
Fairbanks in Boston, Mass. ‘ 

Benjamin Franklin was appointed post- 
master of Philadelphia in 1737. 

Abraham Lincoln’s first public office 
was that of postmaster at the little vil- 
lage of New Salem, Ill. He was appointed 
by President Jackson in 1833. 

Postmaster-General Work said that the 
postal worker is ‘one of the most impor- 
tant units in the country’s business,” and 
that no other “public or private employ- 
ment calls for such a high degree of 
faithfulness, loyalty, and efficiency as 
we require of those who handle the 
mail,” 
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American Red Cross 
to Leave Europe 


For nearly eight years the American 
Red Cross has been in active service in 
Europe and during that time has spent 
more than $4,000,000 in relief work. Dr. 
Ross Hill, director of the society’s foreign 
relief work, says that the peoples of 
Hurope are now better off than at any 
time since the war, and that the American 
Red Cross efforts are no longer needed 
there. He says, “The American people 
may feel proud of their achievements in 
restoring the health and morale of the 
distressed populations of Europe.” <A few 
of the Red Cross officials will remain in 
Europe for a time longer to advise the 
European governments how best to carry 
on Red Cross work themselves. 


Radio on Trains 


Two railroads in this country have 
installed radio in their trains, the Lacka- 
wanna and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Both companies have converted 
buffet cars into receiving stations, where 
passengers may keep abreast of the min- 
ute by donning headpieces and listening 
to whatever messages may be flying 
through the air. Special aérials surmount 
the cars, the Lackawanna using six wires, 
the other road two, in both cases the sets 
being grounded through the axles. So 
successful have both railroads been, that 
other companies plan to follow their lead. 


Out of the Flood 


Not always are Unitarians as blessed in 
loaning of their best to their local church 
as were W. J. Fox and wife, both members 
of the board of trustees of the church in 
San Antonio, Tex. They lost most of their 
furniture in the recent destructive flood, 
but they saved their piano and sewing- 
machine which Mrs. Fox has loaned to 
the chapel. Though near the river, the 
chapel was so high that onrushing, filthy, 
erude-oil-covered waters fell short of its 
floor by an inch or two. 


Old Brindle 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Beneath the spreading chestnut-trees 
The cows of Farmer West 

Were wont to lie in summer-time 
And take their midday rest. 


And Ayrshire Queen, and Jersey Belle, 
And Lady Devonshire 

Would often look with pride and scorn 
On their companions near. 


And then—behold—it came to pass— 
Old Brindle said one noon: 

“T am descended from the cow 
That jumped right over the moon. 


“She won the highest prizes when 
This famous jump she took, 

And fair and square her record stands 
In Mother Goose’s book.” 


The listening herd no answer made, 
But stared in great surprise, 

While Brindle calmly chewed her cud 
And slowly winked her eyes. 
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Toledo Will Have a Beautiful Church 


Story 
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The campaign opened Friday evening, 
June 2, with a banquet held in the old 
ehurech building, at which nearly two 
hundred people were present. It was a 
representative gathering. The American 
Unitarian Association sent its greetings 
through the person of its treasurer, 
Henry M. Williams, who in addition to 
his own greeting brought the assurance 
that the Association would grant $10,000 
in addition to what the local group could 
raise. A telegram was read from the sec- 
retary and president of the Laymen’s 
League which stated in part: 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League extends 
to the First Unitarian Church of Toledo 
congratulations upon the vision and cour- 
age with which its members attempt the 
praiseworthy task of building the most 
complete church plant in the Middle West. 
Sixty-seven years of intrepid advocacy of 
liberal religion, a talented ministry, and a 
devoted and generous congregation justify 
belief in complete success, 


A telegram was also received from 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, who 
said: p 

Please convey to your congregation and 
friends my congratulations and good wishes 


of the Successful Campaign by the Members 


for the complete success you deserve in 
your campaign for the new church edifice, 
marking as it does another milestone in 
the progress of our church. 


Greetings were also read from the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., of Boston, the architect, illus- 
trated by means of slides the type of archi- 
tecture the congregation had chosen. 

The president of the congregation, 
Judge Charles EH. Chittenden, introduced 
the toastmaster, Alexander L.. Smith, as 
the “most beloved member of the congre- 
gation,’ and he in turn introduced the 
different speakers. In addition to hear- 
ing from Mr. Williams and Mr. Lewis, 
a short address was given by Rey. Horace 
Westwood, the minister, who said the 
new building would be in effect a symbol 
of the Unitarian Faith in Toledo, and that 
“a great faith such as ours should be 
greatly housed.” The enterprise would 
be in vain unless the members of the con- 
gregation first of all laid the corner-stone 
of the church within their hearts. He 
continued : 


We are not building as a matter of pride 
or to compete with other churches, but 


in order that this growing congregation 
may have a church home, modern in every 
way. It will be not only a place of wor- 
ship, but will meet the needs of the rising 
generation. Ample provision has been 
made for recreation and social life, and 
careful thought has been given for the 
work of religious education. 


On Sunday morning the pulpit was oc- 
cupied by Henry M. Williams, Treasurer 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who spoke feelingly upon the question of 
the need of live churches, and after the 
service the workers went out to get ready 
for the first returns on Monday night, 
June 5. : 

All awaited with interest the first re- 
port of the workers who gathered, seventy- 
five in number, for the supper hour on 
Monday night. As team after team 
turned in its report, all cheered. And 
when the totals for the day were turned 
in, $46,718 was in sight. All went out 
eagerly to meet the second day of the 
campaign. Tuesday night came and again 
the workers gathered for supper. Once 
more all cheered as the captains read off 
their reports, which totaled $54,313. Then 
came the last day of the formal campaign. 


——E————— 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Memory is given 
) to us so that 


we may keep the 
roses till December 


What would the harvest be? After sup- 
per a hush fell upon all as the captains 
read their reports; and when a total of 
$71,500 including the $10,000 from the 
American Unitarian Association was an- 
nounced, a wave of enthusiasm swept the 
entire company. Nor was this the end of 
the campaign. Several of the expected 
givers of larger amounts were out of 
town. It is felt that before the church 
closes for the summer the total will reach 
$80,000. ‘ 

The significant thing about the cam- 
paign was the fact that more than seventy- 
five workers got into the team organiza- 
tion. Two weeks prior to the opening 
night, June 2, had been given to careful 
planning and coaching of teams, and when 
they finally went out to canvass for funds, 
each member was an intelligent salesman 
for what he felt was a worthy cause. The 
joy of the thing was that all the workers 
stood by the campaign to the end, and 
eyery worker signed his own pledge card 
before he went out to solicit funds from 
others. 

Another thing was the generosity of 
the givers. The average worked out at 
more than $200 per pledge. There are 
more than three hundred members in the 
church representing some one hundred 
and fifty families. This means that, 
taking an average, the pledges ran over 
$400 per family. Of course there were 
a great number of small pledges from 
outside, but the great bulk of the money 
eame from within the church and_-virtu- 
ally every family gave. 

Aside from the money raised, the 
strength of the campaign lies in the effect 
it has had upon the congregation. The 
large organization that was built up 
-meant that nearly all had some part aside 
from giving. The spirit of the thing is 
summed up in the words of one of the 
workers : : 

J feel toward the church as I have 

never felt before. The amount I have 

given is relatively small. But I have had 
the privilege of giving myself. I now feel 
‘ that I myself am a living part in the new 
edifice. I shall feel that something belong- 
ing to me is in every brick and timber. 


The achievement is described by a news- 
paper editor of Toledo as “one of the sig- 
nificant things in the religious life of the 
city.” 

The society at Toledo, Ohio, has voted 
to erect a new church building which, 
when completed, will be one of the most 
complete plants of its kind in the city. 
It has sold the present property, pur- 
ehased a building lot at the corner of 

Collingwood Avenue and Bancroft Street, 
the geographical center of Toledo, and con- 
ducted a successful campaign for the pur- 
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pose of gathering the building fund. For 
this purpose seventy-five men and women 
united in a volunteer organization. They 
“carried on” from June 2 to June 7. 
Ground will be broken in August, and the 
new edifice dedicated by Haster, 1923. 

“We are confident,” said the church, 
“that the general plan will have not only 
the loyal and enthusiastic support of our 
own people, but will appeal to the com- 
munity at large. No denominational or 
sectarian spirit will actuate the policy of 
the institutional part of the edifice. The 
gymnasium and parish hall facilities will 
be open to all regardless of sect, and will 
be placed at the disposal and use of any 
worthy group whose life ean find expres- 
sion therein. We feel, therefore, that the 
general project will be a distinct contri- 
bution to the life of the community and 
will enrich the common life of all. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that to a large 
degree it will be a community enterprise.” 
The architecture of the building will be 
in conformity with that of the Georgian 
period. Following is a description: 

The building is designed in the Geor- 
gian style, or as it is sometimes called, 
Colonial, a type of architecture closely 
identified with the traditions of the Uni- 
tarian church. The exterior is of dark 
red Harvard brick with trimmings of buff 
limestone and cream-white painted wood- 
work. The floors of the two entrance 
porticos are of stone. The columns and 
pilasters are in the Ionic order. The roof 
is covered with slate in variegated shades 
of green. 

The ample area of the site gives oppor- 
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tunity for a commodious arrangement of 
the interior, which is divided into the fol- 
lowing more or less separated divisions: 
the church proper, the parish house, and 
the administrative wing. - 

The church proper, which has an ap- 
proximate seating capacity of five hun- 
dred, is entered through a stone-paved 
vestibule in the base of the tower, from 
which two staircases lead to a gallery 
above. An Ionic colonnade supporting a 
decorative entablature extends down each 
side of the auditorium, forming an aisle 
next to the outer walls and giving an 
added appearance of length to the interior. 
The chancel is also designed in the Ionic 
style. Its unusual depth lends dignity to 
the interior and affords opportunity for 
appropriate furnishing. The pulpit is sur- 
mounted by a suspended sounding-board 
after the manner of the early churches 
in this country. The organist and singers 
are provided with a choir-room and a 
separate entrance to the chancel. Every 
precaution has been taken to eliminate 
sounds from the outside so that an atmos- 
phere of peace and quietude may prevail 
during the church services. The pews 
have broad, comfortable, cushioned seats 
and sloping backs. They are painted 
white, with mahogany-top rails and book- 
racks. 

The administrative wing is entered by 
a path from Bancroft Street. On the 
ground floor are located a study for the 
minister, a large, well-lighted office for 
his assistant, toilet rooms and a room for 
the preparation and filing of the publica- 
tions sent out by the church. On the 
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floor above is a large parish parlor with 
a broad open fireplace and designed to 
encourage hospitality and pleasant ac- 
quaintanceship. In the basement, an 
equally large, well-lighted room, also 
with a fireplace, is set apart for the 
special activities of the women of the 
ehurch. 

The parish house has a generous special 
entrance from Collingwood Avenue, al- 
though it is connected on each floor by 
broad corridors with the administrative 
wing. The parish hall, which will seat 
about five hundred people, will be used 
for the sessions of the’ Sunday-school as 
well as for the social activities of the 
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church. It is provided with a large and 
well-appointed stage and ample dressing- 
rooms. Seven separate class-rooms have 
been set apart for the use of the school 
classes. 

In the basement is located a large 
recreation-room especially designed for 
games and athletic exercises. It will also 
be used for church suppers and similar 
festivities. Connected with it is a large 
up-to-date kitchen, as well as generous 
locker-rooms for men and women, shower 
baths, and the usual toilet facilities. 

The building will be heated by steam, 
and ventilated in accordance with the 
stringent laws of the State. 


Iowa Unitarian Association 
(Continued from June 29) 


DaveNporT, IA., Rey. K. BE. Evans: The 
Laymen’s League held its annual meeting 
April 12, electing Jacob Vogler, president ; 
W. L. Mason, corresponding secretary; 
and Edward Kunkel, treasurer. This was 
the largest meeting since the chapter was 
organized, due to the presence of Rey. 
Charles BE. Snyder of Sioux City, and 
Rey. Earl F. Cook of Quincy, Ill. Barly 
in May, the Drama Club closed a success- 
ful season with its annual supper and 
entertainment. Miss Helenora Strachan 
is the new president, and Miss Lea Plath, 
secretary. The program for 1922-23 
deals with “Tendencies of Contemporary 
Thought as Revealed in its Literature.” 
The Club gave two long plays and three 
short ones during the year. The Women’s 
Alliance at its annual meeting re-elected 
Mrs. Charles Grilk as its president. The 
chureh held its annual meeting Friday, 
May 26. The Sunday-school held its sec- 
ond successful field day May 20, with 
sports, ete. The whole event went off in 
good shape. Children’s Day, June 11, was 
marked with an exhibition of Sunday- 
school work from 10.30 to 11.30, followed 
by a reception of parents. The exhibition 
consisted of an opening service with 
hymns, by pupils, followed by brief papers 
by different classes, dealing with their 
work during the year. The school closes 
June 25. 


Iowa Crry, Ia.: Dr. Doan left Iowa 
City in May, preaching his last sermon 
May 14. Rey. J. A. Hart, who is supply- 
ing the pulpit of the Unitarian church at 
Kenosha, Wis., has occupied the pulpit in 
Iowa City twice since then. The out- 
standing work in Iowa City has been that 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
The Sunday evening fireside hours, under 
the leadership ‘of Dr. Doan, Dr. Starbuck, 
and others, have been largely attended 
by university students. Students also 
have filled the church Sunday mornings, 
with congregations averaging about 200. 
Four of the members of the Y. P. R. U. 
are Sunday-school teachers, and a fifth is 
the superintendent. During the church 
hour a kindergarten class for the younger 
children is held, under the direction of a 
trained teacher. The Y. P. R. U. helps with 
the finances of the church. A group of 
young people act as an informal hospital- 
ity committee. Nineteen of the members 
are church members. 


KEoKUR, Ia., Rev. George R. Gebauer: 
On May 7 Mr. Gebauer exchanged with 
Mr. Reeman of Des Moines. Rey. Eleanor 
EH. Gordon occupied the pulpit May 14. 
The new president of the Women’s Alliance 
is Mrs. Bugene Maxwell. The Alliance 
has arranged a river excursion on the 
steamer The Capitol in June. The officers 
of the Junior Alliance are: Alice Powell, 
president; Dorothy Luft, vice-president; 
Louise Lang, secretary; Louise Luft, 
treasurer. A new constitution and by-laws 
for the society has been adopted. Samuel 
Miller is a new member of the board of 
trustees, and Dr. Clyde E. Bhinger is the 
new president of the Laymen’s League. 


Sroux Crry, Ia., Rey. Charles H. Sny- 
der: The annual meeting of the parish 
was held Wednesday evening, April 5, 
with a large attendance gathered about 
the tables for the dinner provided by 
Unity Circle. The several reports sub- 
mitted showed a healthy condition of the 
society. Four trustees were elected for 
the full term of three years, and three 
more to fill vacancies, as follows: Miss 
Ethel Dow, B. H. Saxton, James F. Toy, 
Mrs. F. E. Horton, Mrs. R. W. Herrick, 
Charles Breun, and A. O. Wakefield. The 
trustees afterward organized by elect- 
ing Dr. F. A. Seemann, chairman; B. H. 
Saxton, vice-chairman; Dr. 8S. B. Hos- 
kins, clerk; and R. J. Andrews, treasurer. 
The new officers of Unity Circle for the 
year are: Mrs. F. BH. Horton, president ; 
Mrs. A. E. McManus, vice-president; Mrs. 
C. B. Gould, secretary; and Mrs. Charles 
E. Snyder, treasurer. The officers of 
Unity Guild for the new year are: Mrs. 
J. W. Hubbard, president; Mrs. M. B. 
Wagstaff, vice-president; Mrs. L. S. 
Meares, secretary; and Mrs. C. A. Bond, 
treasurer. At the annual election of the 
church school, the following officers were 
elected: R. L. Kitch, superintendent; 
Miss Hthel Dow, assistant superintend- 
ent; Miss Norma Kent, Miss. Gwynne 
Gill, secretaries; Reymond Garrett, treas- 
urer; Mrs. T. A. Lewis, musical director ; 
Miss Charlotta Hoskins, superintendent 
of cradle roll. Mr. Kitch will attend the 
Institute of Religious Education at Star 
Island, the local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League having raised the fund for his ex- 
pense account. The Laymen’s League’s 
new officers are: R. L. Hamilton, presi- 


dent; Dr. R. B. Gilmour, vice-president ; 
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H. A. Milburn, secretary; K. B. White, 
treasurer. Eight girls of high-school age 
were received into the church on Haster. 
The Sioux City parish reported seventy- 
six new members in the Membership Cam- 
paign. Mr. Snyder exchanged with Mr. 
Macdonald of Lincoln, April 30. On May 
14 he preached in the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, the local service being 
taken by four members of the Laymen’s 
League,—Dr. J. L. Hanchette, R. L. Ham- 
ilton, B. H. Saxton, C. M. Walter. Harold 
Nelson, a college-student member of the 
parish, takes charge of the early part of 
the church service in the minister’s' ab- 
sence. The Good-fellowship Club has 
transformed its Sunday evening meetings 
into outings and hikes, with an average 
attendance of something over forty. The 
church school closed for the season, Sun- 
day, June 11, with Children’s Day exer- 
cises. The service on that day included 
the dedication of a class of fifteen chil- 
dren. During April, May, and June, Mr. 
Snyder has preached a-series of sermons 
on “Religion and Applied Psychology.” 
The interior of the parsonage has been 
entirely redecorated. During the winter, 
and until April 28, Mr. Snyder had a_ 
series of Friday night lectures on “The 
History of Religious Dogmas,” which 
were well attended. Mrs. F. W. Kam- 
mann and Mrs. C. A. Bond of the Sioux 
City parish are the new president and 
treasurer, respectively, of the local Wom- 
en’s Club. The Laymen’s League gave a 
dinner, March 16, in honor of former 
Governor Ferris of Michigan. 


The Alliance: June Meeting 


Greetings from Madame Loyson and Miss 
Herford—Study programs for branches 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board held June 9, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, was enlivened with bands and 
drum corps as the Boston High School 
Cadets marched past the building. Miss 
Lowell presided, twenty were present. 

The budget for the new year was con- 
sidered and adopted as presented by the 
Finance committee. The sum of $175 
once sent to Hanford, Calif., in response 
to an appeal, has been returned to The 
Alliance now that the church has been 
sold. The board voted to send this to 
another California society, Long Beach, 
which with most encouraging prospects is 
about to build a real church, having thus 
far met in a portable house. 

Recent life members are: Mrs. Harriet 
Hall Johnson, Northboro; Mrs. Leila M. 
Johnson, Milton; Mrs. Clara HE. Sexton, 
Billerica; Miss Bertha Langmaid, Boston; 
Mrs. William C. Greene, Providence, R.I1. ; 
and Mrs. H. W. Churchill, New Orleans, 
La. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Fannie F. 8. Hayes, 
by the Benevolent Society of the First 
Parish, Dorchester; Mrs. Henry K. Ho- 
bart, by Channing Branch, Newton; Mrs. 
Mary Frances Barron, by Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. Mildred Eleanor Plant, by Provi- 
dence First Congregational Alliance. 

Miss Lowell conducted the devotional 
service. Letters have been received from 
far and near expressing appreciation of 
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Mrs. Davis. Cards announcing her death 
have been sent to each Alliance branch 
and to past and present board members. 

Miss Lowell told of the great satisfac- 
tion that has been expressed with the 
Alliance meetings of Anniversary Week, 

nd cordial votes of thanks were passed 
0 the speakers of May 24, to the com- 
mittee in charge, to Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf 
and her chorus who led the singing, and 
to the ushers. 

The presidents’ conference of May 26 
was attended by 110 presidents, or their 
alternates, from eighteen States and 
Canada. 

The committee on Southern work, which 
is to have charge of all the affairs of the 
circuits, religious, educational, and_ social, 
was empowered during the summer to en- 
gage teachers, to fix salaries, and to make 
such other arrangements as may be nec- 
essary for carrying on the Carolina In- 
dustrial School the ensuing year. Rey. 
William 9H. Cowan will continue as 
preacher in the Burgaw Circuit. 

It was voted to approve the plans of 
the Post-Office Mission committee to con- 
tinue co-operative advertising another 
year, but this will be on a smaller scale. 

The board, after hearing a most encour- 
aging report of our work in Italy, voted 
on the recommendation of the Interna- 
tional committee that enough money be 
taken from the missionary fund collected 
in May, 1921, to complete the appeal for 
Italy. Mrs. St. John referred to the ex- 
cellent piece of international work that 
had been done in bringing Miss Doskova, 
a Czechoslovakian student at Vassar Col- 
lege, to the May Meetings, through the 
international fellowship fund raised two 
years ago. Photographs of Bishop Fer- 
encz, taken by his grand-daughter, have 
been sent to Mrs. St. John for sale. 
Churches which have adopted a Hunga- 
rian church will like to possess a photo- 
graph of the bishop of all those churches. 
These may be obtained at Alliance Head- 
quarters at $2 each. 

Miss Whitman, who has just returned 
from Europe, brought cordial greetings 
from Mme. Hyacinthe Loyson and Miss 
Helen Brooke Herford, and told interest- 
ingly of the work and plans of -each. 
Madame Loyson hopes soon to establish 
a branch of the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women in France. 

The resignations of Mrs. George T. Rice 
and of Mrs. Sidney Peterson, Massachu- 
setts directors, were accepted with appre- 
ciation of their service. 

A letter was received from the twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union expressing ap- 
preeiation of the “invaluable co-operation 
of The Alliance.” 

Greetings were sent to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Associate Alliance, to assemble June 
14 and 15. 

Mrs. John B. Chamberline of Gloucester, 
Mass., who is about to take a four months’ 
trip through Canada and along the Pacific 
Coast, was asked to convey Alliance greet- 
ings to any branches she may meet. 

Copies of the study programs used by 
the Alliance of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, for thirty-two years, have 
been found useful by committees who are 
planning their own programs with the 
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idea of having papers written by members 
rather than to have outside speakers. 

Mrs. Clara B. Beatley reported having 
addressed on Sunday-school matters a 
well-attended meeting in Bangor, Me., 
when representatives from other churches 
of the place were invited. She also spoke 
at the Maine Conference, held at Kenne- 
bunk, June 7. 

Mrs. Frank J. Daniels of Charleston, 
W. Va., who was present by invitation, 
spoke hopefully of the work of that branch 
of ten members, one of many organized 
by Mrs. Davis. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held September 15. 

Alliance Day at the Isles of Shoals will 
be July 138. 


Men every day measure the Christ by 
themselves. How much better if we 
measured ourselves by the Christ—Lew 
Wallace. 
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Notes and Announcements 


Rev. John M. Wilson has resigned as 
minister of the First Parish Church, Lex- 
ington, Mass. The resignation will take 
effect November 1. 


Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley of Gen- 
eseo, Ill., has received a call to the pas- 
torate of the Pilgrim Unitarian Church, 
Attleboro, Mass. He will begin work in 
Attleboro, September 1, : 


Rey. James H. Hart of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been admitted to 
fellowship in the Unitarian ministry for 
a probationary period of one year. Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, Rev. Charles EH. Snyder, 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Fellowship Com- 
mittee for the Western States. 


The Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
Canada, held a candle-light service, Sun- 
day evening, June 11. The service was 
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AT THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


One minister writes :— 


HE REGISTER to me is a great power-house, 
sending light and warmth throughout my 


parish. 


What can we do to increase our service 


in your parish? 
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conducted entirely by young people of 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, under 
the guidance of the minister, Rey. Sydney 
B. Snow. There were two brief ad- 
dresses: “What the Church Means to 
Young People,” by David Cowan; and 
“What Young People Owe to the Church,” 
by Allan Latham. 


Sunday evening, June 4, the Second 
Unitarian Church of West Somerville, 
Mass., gave a radio’ church service at 
. Medford Hillside from 8 to 8.30 o’clock. 
This was the first Unitarian church ser- 
vice broadcasted from- fhat- point. Rey. 
Robert -Allen Singsen gave a fine sermon 
on “The Gospel of Deliberate Cheer.” 
The choir (Arthur W. Olsen, tenor; 
Ruth Smith, Katharine Ball, Matilda 
Goldstone, sopranos; Phyllis Brownell, 
Eleanor Packard, altos; and Rodney 
Whittemore, Robert Brownell, and Mr. 
Singsen, basses), accompanied by Alfred 
Thorndyke Luard, organist, sang three an- 
thems: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee,” “Send Out Thy Light,” and “O 
Lord, How Manifold are Thy Works.” 
Many compliments were received from 
persons who listened in. The radio people 
estimate that about 200,000 people “listen 
in” from Medford “WGI.” 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


Church to be Remodeled 


Ertz, Pa.—First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton: The Erie society 
closed its. year with its annual meeting 
June 7. Reports showed the best year in 
the history of the church. The Allianee 
took in about $1,000. In the last fifteen 
months sixty-one people have joined the 
church, mostly young married couples. 
The morning attendance has been larger 
than ever before, and noted for the num- 
ber of men. The evening service has also 
been well attended. All branches of the 
church have developed during the past 
year. The church will be remodeled this 
summer outside and. within. The new 
trustees are Henry M. Taylor and Mr. 
Ghilken. The Erie society is growing, and 
looks to the future. Mr. Dutton, the min- 
ister, will spend the summer in Burope. 


First Unitarian Church 


Quincy, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil: The annual meeting was at- 
tended by members of both the parish and 
the church. A dinner in charge of lay- 
men, William B. Nichols, chairman, and 
served by thirty members of the Young 
People’s Society, preceded the meeting. 
Henry M. Faxon, chairman of the board 
of assessors, reported the society to be 
in a favorable condition. Treasurer Clar- 
ence Burgin announced the budget of 
812,000 for the past year raised and all 
bills paid. The Sunday-school, Charles 
H. Johnson, superintendent, received offi- 
cial recognition from the Department of 
Religious Education for the second suc- 
cessive year, as the largest in the denomi- 
nation. The Young People’s Society, 
Thomas 8S. Burgin, president, closed a year 
filled with a remarkable program. The 
study class, actually composed of young 
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D 'T REC. WO" Rae 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. ; 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed, 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-PresiwenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, -Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School. Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33. West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


““Gomradeship — Citizenship — Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity. is . 


FRANK L. Locke, Pres. | Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Ba ts 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SCUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. a 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


people, and meeting weekly, averaged 
thirty-five in attendance. The Laymen’s 
League, Samuel T. MacQuarrie, president, 
has been helpful in various ways. At 
times the church attendance of men 
reached 50 per cent. The Fragment So- 
ciety, Mrs. William B. Nichols, president, 
and the Alliance, Mrs. Hdward B. Marsh, 
president, have had regular meetings with 
sustained activities. The Fragment Society 
provided a beautiful Geneva gown for the 
minister. The Men’s Club, Henry L. 
Kineaide, president, held monthly dinners 
and programs, ending the year with 250 
members and 212 present at the final 
meeting. Troop 5, Boy Scouts, connected 
with the church, Truman R. Temple, 
Scoutmaster, won the field meet for all 
Quincy Scouts. A feature of the annual 
meeting was a talk upon the history of 
the church, gathered in 1636, given by 
Emery L. Crane, and the exhibition of 
historic documents, including records of 


the baptisms of John Adams and John 
Hancock. The officiating minister was 
Rev. John Hancock, father of John Han- 
cock. In this connection it may be said 
that this church, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, is entitled to recognition as the 
first Unitarian church in America. Lemuel 
Briant, called to be minister in 1745, is 
definitely recorded a Unitarian in a letter 
by President John Adams. He was tried 
for heresy and the church refused to dis- 
miss him, voting to uphold freedom of 
thought both in pulpit and pew. A strik- 
ing feature, indicative of the attitude of 
the church before the heresy trial, is the 
statement that Dr. Briant was not com- 
pelled to make any affirmation of his 
faith when called to be minister. There 
are three descendants of the tenth gen- 
eration in the church, which rejoices not 
only in the inspiration of the past, but 
the activities of the present and the out- 
look for the future. 
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A college president 
writes: 


“T never miss reading 
a copy of The Nation. 
Tt tells the truth.” 


The editor of a Penn- 
sylvania daily paper: 
“The Nation is read 
with profound interest 
every week and I make 


generous use of its 
pages. . I regard 
it as easily the most 
useful publication in 
the country to-day.” 


A United States Sena- 
tor: 


“Tam a constant reader 
of The Nation de- 
cause I find tt instruc- 
tive and helpful.” 


““__And plenty of time to read.” But 
there is always the point where you 
have read everything on the verandah 
table, and don’t feel like International 
Finance and Its Reorganization, and 
the novel you haven’t finished has 
started the round of borrowers. 


Then The Nation in the mail is like the 
answer to prayer. You can throw away 
the bundle of last week’s newspapers, 
satisfy your semi-active conscience 
without the distraction of police mur- 
ders, and still have a few pleasant 
hours of verse and Lewisohn reviews 
and Roving Critics and Driftways. 


THE NATION 


is the best provision against boredom. 
But you had better choose one of these 
books to take along; or we can time it 
to arrive in the middle of your 


VACATION 


Do not miss Sherwood Anderson’s description 
of Ohio in our series ‘“These United States”’ 


With The Nation for a year 


YOUR VACATION —THE NATION 


The London Outlook 
calls The Nation 


“Most important of 
American political 
weeklies.” 

The Friends’ Relief in 
Berlin says: 

“We have always felt 
this magazine to be 
one of our most 1mpor- 
tant sources of informa- 
tion while here in Ger- 
many.” 

The Secretary of the 
Department of Social 
Education of a large 
denominational pub- 
lishing society writes: 
“T have no hesitation 
in saying that I receiwe 
more real information 
from The Nation 
than any other publica- 
tion that comes to me.” 
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$7.00 $5.25 

The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Willem van Loon The Secret Places of the Heart, by H. G. Wells 
$6.00 $5.75 

Up Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn Shall It Be Again? by John Kenneth Turner 
$5.00 $5.50 


Birthright, by T. S. Stribling 

Calvary, by Octave Mirbeau 

A Revision of the Treaty, by J. M. Keynes 

The Reconstruction of Religion, by Charles A. Ellwood 


The Folly of Nations, by Frederick Palmer 

Three Soldiers, by John Dos Passos 

The American Novel, by Carl Van Doren 

The Book of American Negro Poetry, by James Weldon Johnson 


The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


T enclose gensscesscnsssnnscesseesssnssssnsrensesneseneszaneest 
Name=-=-—== 


TEER Ue Sar eae TSI aaa eT 
15 cents a copy. Annual subscription $5.00 


Ten Weeks for a Dollar 


C. R. T-6-22 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“Any particular choice of cut?’ asked 
the butcher. “Yes,” replied the customer. 
“T’d like a cut of about 50 per cent. in 
price.’—The Continent. 


The speedometer said sixty miles an 
hour. The constable said it was ninety. 
The natives said it was a crime. He said 
it was the life. His friends said it with 
flowers.—The Monetary Times. 


“T know,” said Farmer Bentover, “that 
helgramites turns t’ dragof-flies an’ that 
freight conductors is pulmoted to pas- 
senger conductors. An’ while I’ve seen 
plenty helgramites an’ dragon-flies an’ 
freight conductors an’ passenger conduc- 
tors, I hain’t never seen nary’n of ’em 
whilst they wuz doin’ the turnin’.’’—Life. 


“Why,” asks Mr. Edison, in his new 
questionnaire, “should one masticate their 
food properly?” Which a member of the 
New York Tribuwe staff answers: “The 
process of mastication is an aid to diges- 
tion, but it may be suggested to Mr. Hdi- 
son that if ‘one’ attempts mastication of 
‘their’ food the damage which is done to 
the Book of Elementary Grammar is even 
more serious than the damage done to the 
stomach.” 


From the Pastoral Helps column of one 
of our Southern exchanges: “Does Paul’s 
prohibition forbid a woman to teach a 
class of men in a Sunday-school? If so, 
at what age should a boy leave a class 
taught by a woman?” I think when Paul 
said, “I suffer not a: woman to teach nor 
to usurp authority of the man” it forbids 
a woman teaching a class of men. I sup- 
pose that boys in the Primary and Junior 
departments of a Sunday-school would not 
come under Paul’s prohibition. 


From examination papers, these native 
specimens match the English “howlers.” 
They are taken from the New York Hven- 
ing Mail: Equinox is a wild animal that 
lives in the Arctic. King Arthur’s Round 
Table was written by the author of Ten 
Knights in a Bar Room. Copernicus in- 
vented the cornucopia. Etiquette teaches 
us how to be polite without trying to re- 
member to be. In the stone age all the 
men were ossified. The climax of a story 
is where it says is it to be continued. A 
gulf is a dent in a continent. Buttress is 
a butler’s wife. Conservation means 
doing without things we need. If Ponce 
de Leon hadn’t died before he found 
the fountain of youth, he wouldn’t have 


died. 


A Scotsman was strolling through the 
market-place with his faithful collie at 
his heels. Attracted by a fine display of 
shell and other fish, he stopped to admire, 
perhaps to purchase. The dog wagged its 
tail while his master engaged the fish- 
monger in conversation. Unfortunately 
for the dog, its tail attracted the attention 
of a number of live lobsters. One of the 
largest lobsters seized the tail, and the 
surprized collie dashed off through the 
market, yelping with pain, while the lob- 
ster hung on grimly. For a moment the 
fishmonger was speechless with indigna- 
tion. Then, turning to his prospective 
customer, he shouted: “Mon, mon! Whus- 
tle to yer dog! Whustle to yer dog!” 
“Hoot, mon,” returned the other compla- 
cently, “you whustle to yer lobster !’”—Tit- 
Bits. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 

896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the. 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 


THE REGISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 


Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
catalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "263755" 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free, 


THE REGISTER’S — 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., _ 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 

Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are |) 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


HOUSEKEEPER, middle-aged, desires position 
with refined gentleman, near Boston. Could 
wait month or two, but would like engagement 
now. Mrs. GuiLp, 7 Puritan Avenue, Dorchester. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SALE for the benefit of 
the Oceanic will be held at the Shoals from 
July 8 to 22. Friends are asked for contribu- 
tions. Mrs. W. B. NicHo.xs, Star Island, Isles 
of Shoals, N.H. 


FOR SALE, REST HARROW—Three acres; 
house six rooms, open fires, bath, two attics; 
on Kennebunk River; trolley service. $3,000. 
Address Miss E. JoSmPHIND BRrRAziprR, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 


WANTED—For North Carolina Industrial 
Schools, teachers for all grades including High 
School. Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Also Housekeeper. Teacher for Swans- 
boro who can play and sing. Address Mrs. 
JHANETTE B. DAMon, Handley Farm, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass, 
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Church Announcements | 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, July 9, Dr. William L. Sullivan 
of New York will preach. All seats are free. 
You are cordially invited. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, July 9, morning service, 
10.45 A.M. Dr. Brown will preach. Church 
open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, Mich., 
will preach. The South Congregational Society 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite with 
the Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
pees Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L, 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, July 9, Mr. Rutledge will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘New England in the Life of the World.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Direc- 
tor. Church service at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome 
to all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. : 
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